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THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES IN THE 
NORTHWEST. 


THE VISITATION CONVENT OF SAINT PAUL. . 


ea dia poem L1E Visitation Order may be said to 
=a mark the place of intersection be- 

: ae |: tween ancient and modern notions 
of conventual life for women. It 

may be noted, however, that the 

history of the order is in singular 
consonance with its  providential 

position. It is the direct offspring 

of one of those great and pure 
friendships between man and woman 

‘ which unfallen Eden knew, which 

Plato vainly dreamed of, but which 

the House of Nazareth first truly realized, 
since it alone has had the virtue to propa- 
gate and maintain their likeness. Always fruitful 

along the direct line of its development, the Visita- 

tion stem has in our own day put forth two new and vigor- 
ous shoots springing. from a more than ever intimate connec- 
tion with its double root, as if to emphasize the nature of 
its marvellous fecundity. Here we refer to the Oblate priests 
and Oblate sisters of St. Francis de Sales, congregations ap- 
proved by Pius IX. almost at the close of his pontificate, 
which claim the late Mother Chappuis of the Visitation of 
Troyes as their founder, and which have already done excellent 
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work in extending the Christian faith by foreign missions and 
the apostolate of the press. 

Another peculiarity in the history of the Visitation is found 
in the fact that its actual form and prevailing purpose, as well 


“? Twas A TWO-STORY HOUSE WITH A WINDOW OR TWO.” 


as the lines on which it has developed, bear the unmistakable 
impress of an overruling Providence, working indeed through 
human means marvellously prepared and adapted to its pur- 
poses, yet so careful to divest them of merely human will and 
intention that the result actually attained is not unseldom held to 
have been purely accidental. It is well known that neither the 
original intention of St. Francis de Sales nor the characteristic 
traits of St. Jane Frances de Chantal’s early devotion succeeded 
in giving their joint work the shape at first contemplated by them, 
and toward which it tended for several years after its inception. 
And it is not uncommon to find good people lamenting that 
deflection from the great bishop’s purpose by which his daughters 
successively dropped external works of charity and assumed 
strict enclosure, the contemplative life, and the instruction of 
young girls. He did not himself lament it long. We find him, 
indeed, protesting first against the cloister, and afterwards against 
the schools which he was at once desired to open in his con- 
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vents after enclosure had been established. He even went so 
far as to hazard interpretations of the Divine will which were 
speedily contradicted by the order of events. ‘ God,” he wrote 
to a superioress when the school question was first mooted, “has 
not chosen your Institute for the teaching of little girls, but for 
the perfection of women and maidens.” But if this was his first 
persuasion, how easily was he not led to recognize in the impass- 
able obstacles which lay in the path of his intended progress, 
and the equally invincible leadings and attractions of the substi- 
tuted cause, an indication that, in the thought of Divine Provi- 
dence for modern times, the “ perfection of women and maidens” 
is hardly to be dissevered from “the teaching of little girls.” 
“The spirit of your Institute,” he writes again, “‘ requires you to 
understand that if you can be useful for the glory of God, 


‘‘THE PRESENT SITE WAS SECURED THROUGH THE EXERTIONS OF COLONEL PRINCE.” 


laboring at any work whatever, . . . you would not on this 
account be less agreeable to his Divine Majesty.” It is so easy 
to acquiesce with the Divine will and purpose when it seems to 
coalesce with our own, so difficult when they set aside all our 
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cherished preconceptions, that it is pleasant to find St. Francis 
de Sales called upon to give the most striking of object-lessons 
in the practice of that virtue which most of all he loved to 
preach: that of simple adhesion of man’s will to that of God 
as actually displayed in the order of Providence. 

Moreover, although it is easy to show that the Visitation 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 


school had no place in the original plans, and even contradicted 
the private inclinations of its founders, it is still more obvious 
that it was from the very start one of the works .most clearly 
purposed by that overruling will which prepared the singular ways 
along which those founders had been led to their sacred and most 
fruitful union. Even into the first convent, the “Holy Source” 
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of Annecy, St. Jane Frances de Chantal had brought her little 
daughter Frances, hoping, doubtless, that the child might develop 
a religious vocation, but constrained in any case by maternal duty 
to superintend her early education. Her eldest daughter was 
married ; her son was under the care of his grandfather; another 
little girl, who might otherwise have been her sister’s companion: 
at Annecy, was carried off by death. Frances had, however, 
a few companions of her own age, some of whom very soon 
received the “little habit,” a sort of uniform usually worn by the 
early pupils, who frequently exchanged it for that of the novi- 
tiate. But Frances de Chantal, as 
if to give another humanly inde- 
liberate note of the Providential 
intention wrought out in the new 
order, not only never wore afsemi- 
conventual dress but never mani- 
fested even a passing inclination for 
the religious life. 

But if he did not stamp this 
cherished offspring with his intellec- 
tual prepossessions, St. Francis de 
Sales moulded it ail the more 
thoroughly, for that very reason, 
in the image of his spirit. Sweet- 
ness, humility, flexibility, true 
marks of the “ handmaidens of the 
Lord,” were and have remained 
the heritage of his daughters, and 
the world into which they came has never failed to recog- 
nize in them the qualities which go to make “nursing mothers 
in Israel.” Their schools have been famous in France since they 
were first opened, and the American convents derived from 
them have been not less so. 

The Visitation of St. Paul, with which we are immediately 
concerned, is a filiation from that of St. Louis, Mo. In 1872 
Monsignor Caillet, the justly beloved pastor of St. Mary’s, first 
went to St. Louis on behalf of Archbishop (then Bishop) Grace 
to ask for a foundation. His request was taken into serious 
consideration when he returned to renew it in the following 
year, and in May, 1873, Mother M. Vincentia Marotte and Sis- 
ter Xavier Wickham, accompanied by Rev. William Walsh, con- 
fessor of the convent, visited St. Paul, remaining some days as the 
guests of Colonel J. S. Prince. They were most kindly received 


ARCHBISHOP GRACE, 
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by all, and among those who contributed largely and in many 
ways to make the new foundation possible, special gratitude has 








“ Tite Tusony OF Epucation 1s NOBLE.” 
always been felt toward Archbishop Grace, Monsignor Caillet, 
Colonel J. S. Prince, P. J. McQuillan, B. Beaupré, and P. H. Kelly. 
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All preliminaries having been completed, the usual Visitation 
swarm—six religious—took flight from the hive. They were sin- 
gularly happy in their superior, Mother Mary Agatha Russell, a 


(1) STUDIO; (2) SCHOLAR’S PRIVATE Room; 
(3) Music Rooms; (4) Stupy HA.t. 
‘*The end sought is the development of the highest type of womanhood.” 
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woman of superior mind and great piety, and well fitted for her 
position by long experience in the religious life and school 
work of the house of her profession, in which she had held im- 
portant offices during many years. Mother Agatha’s experience, 
although it had included more than one voyage across the At- 
lantic, had been so exclusively interior for many years that this 
long and tedious voyage (it lasted twelve days) up the Missis- 
sippi was almost novel to her; altogether new was the sight of a 
train of cars, and her naively expressed surprise drew around 
the nuns an amused but wholly respectful crowd of fellow-voy- 
agers, all of whom, and especially one old Methodist minister, 
were foremost in pressing upon them every attention and assist- 
ance in their power. 

The new community travelled under the care of Monsignor 
Caillet and the Rev. E. Fenlon, chaplain of the convent, and 
arrived in St. Paul August 12, 1873. Their first home was in 
Somerset Street, a particularly pleasant spot in the then fashion- 
able “lower town.” The house was but a small one, and the 
St. Louis nuns who had been making merry in recreation times 
over the somewhat unwonted dignity of a “ foundation,” and 
exercising their fancy concerning the aspect and proportions of 
the quarters that awaited their departing sisters, commemorated 
their journey and its end in some of those “verses ’’ which have 
always been a feature of Visitandine common life. One of the 
couplets describes their emotions 


“When ‘the gray abbey walls’ broke on their view, 
’Twas a two-story house with a window or two.” 


It was ready to receive them, however, and they were glad to 
take immediate possession. The first Mass was celebrated on the 
Feast of the Assumption, when enclosure was regularly estab- 
lished. The new institution was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Minnesota, and in September a band of twenty- 
seven pupils was -enrolled, the first Visitandine children of the 
Northwest. 

The most sanguine expectations were realized for the new 
establishment, and after eight years it was found necessary to 
find more commodious quarters. The present site, on the cor- 
ner of Robert Street and University Avenue, was secured 
through the exertions of Colonel Prince and Mr. P. R. L. Har- 
denbergh, and the community transferred themselves thither in 
June, 1881, followed, two weeks later, by the school-rooms and 
dormitories of Somerset Street, which travelled up the hill on 
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wheels and by slow stages, the community going out every 
morning to sight their “portable property” through a spy-glass 
as it lumbered through St. Paul. 


(2) BOARDERS’ SITTING-ROOM ; 


(1) STUDIO FACING NORTH; 
(4) Dormitory. 


(3) Room oF DIRECTRESS ; 


‘*The Visitandine stamp on their work is unique.” 
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Both the community and the school increasing, it soon be- 
came apparent that a new house was a necessity, and after 
much thought plans were drawn, and in 1888 it was considered 
possible to erect half of the proposed building. On the feast 
of St. Francis de Sales, January 29, 1889, it was formally opened 
with imposing ceremonies by Archbishop Ireland. 

During their twenty years in St. Paul, the Visitandines have 
trained a large proportion of those women, both Catholic and 
Protestant, whose influence has been most powerful for good in 
the social life of the city. Their ‘pupils come, however, from 
all quarters, and still number almost as many Protestants as 
Catholics, the Visitandine stamp upon their work being unique, 
easily recognizable, and profoundly appreciated. The aim of 
that work is to perfect the soul through the body, the nuns 
feeling that the harmonious development of the entire nature 
alone fits a girl to do a true woman’s work here, and to gain 
thereby the reward of the “good and faithful servant” hereafter. 
Character is developed by strengthening the will so as to obtain 
self-control. There is no lesson, no regulation of discipline 
which is not directed to this end. This is the nourishment of 
a higher life, and if properly used the result will be a strong 
character, able to cope with the demands life makes upon it. 
It is for this misty future the present of education must pre- 
pare. For it the girl must be armed. The lessons conned from 
day to day may pass from memory, but the mental gymnastics 
required in their preparation develop the mind and fit it to re- 
ceive higher thoughts; the moral lessons inculcated guide the 
feelings ; the degree of self-control gained by daily, exercise of 
the will determines the way the balance turns when temptation 
is weighed against duty. The special branch of study, the regu- 
lation presently enforced are but secondary in this view of 
education. The end sought is the development of the highest 
type of womanhood, and not mere scholarly attainments or a 
charming manner, so that when the girl, 


“ Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet,” 


receives as a reward her golden crescent, emblem of the begin- 
ning she has made, she comprehends that life, if carried: out on 
the lines on which it has been formed, will round out into a per- 
fect whole, shedding a soft radiance on all who come within its 
influence. The part of the girl's true friend is to aid her to 
recognize the spirit of God in her life, and teach her to make her 
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aspirations correspond with the designs of her Maker by living 
the fullest possible life—not one of negative good, content to 


(1) LABORATORY ; (2) MOTHER AGATHA RUSSELL ; 
(3) STAGE; (4) CHILDREN’S PLAY-GROUND. 
‘* The pupils have come from all quarters.” 


avoid positive evil, but a life using memory to recall the past 
as an incentive to the future, using self-control so as to be able 
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to act with the superior part of the soul when the inferior part 
is swept with storms of feeling, using prayer so as to bridge 
death and bring eternity near, lessening its dread mystery, mak- 
ing it a factor in daily life, and basing piety not on emotion 
but on principles. 

It will be seen that the aim of the St. Paul Visitandines is 
high, their theory of education noble. It remains only to be 
said that their practice is in full accord with it. The curriculum 
provides for a preparatory course of study, followed by an aca- 
demical course of four years which prepares its graduates to 


AFTER THE WIND-STORM (WHITSUNTIDE, 1893). 


enter any of the colleges which receive women. Elective studies, 
suited to particular cases, may, however, be selected from these 
courses, since different degrees of mental activity must be recog- 
nized. Some grasp ideas and see relations with ease, while 
others of equal capacity develop more slowly and require more 
pains and instruction than can be given in class. From the be- 
ginning of the preparatory classes to the end of the course the 
girl is required to use her pen to express her thoughts, and ef- 
forts are made to stimulate her inventive powers. The courses 
in literature and the history of art are particularly good, em- 
bracing in the former both the biographies of authors and criti- 
cal study of their best-known works. E. G. MARTIN. 
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MISSIONARY OUTLOOK IN THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


sett = stands erect and has a far outlook whose feet 
# rest upon the mountain of the Lord. The ages 
move in review, the nations march past: his out- 

look is universal. 


THE STATE OF THE CASE. 


The outlook in the United States is many millions of inde- 
pendent men and women whose characteristics are liberty and 
intelligence. Their eternal destiny and the means of arriving 
at it are eagerly discussed, but amid a bewildering con- 
flict of opinions. This most modern of nations yet holds to 
a vague idea of Christ as the world’s redeemer, of the Bible as 
God’s book: for the rest, the only common creed is progress, 
human dignity, and the destiny of the great Republic. Any 
claimant for a hearing in religious matters must before all else 
be able to square his fundamental principles with these beliefs. 

Catholics are mingled among this people in the proportion 
of about one to six, and are the only perfectly organized body 
of Christians, These are also distinguished by liberty and intel- 
ligence, though fully half are new-comers or their children. 
They are endowed with an absolutely certain knowledge of 
man’s eternal destiny as well as of all the means of arriving at 
it, and are masters of the most renowned of intellectual forces— 
the faith of the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church. The pro- 
blem is how to place this virtue of Catholic faith in a mission- 
ary attitude and secure it a hearing; how to turn all the or- 
ganic and personal force of Catholic faith into apostolic zeal 
for the eternal salvation of the entire nation. 

As a matter of fact we are only beginning to act as if we 
felt that our fellow-citizens were our brethren in sore need of 
the truth of God. We have as yet failed, as a body, to take 
the entire American nation into account in a religious point of 
view, have not felt it a duty to proclaim to them that the cer- 
tainty of Christ’s truth is with us, that the pardon of sins is in 
the contrition, confession, and satisfaction of the sacrament of 


* A paper read at the Columbian Catholic Congress, 
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penance, that the union of their souls with God is in the com- 
munion of His Son’s body and blood in the Eucharist—and the 
other necessary means of enlightenment and sanctification. 

The problem is, how to induce Catholics to attempt the con- 
version of non-Catholics, and to realize that until they offer them 
the true religion there is a cloud upon their own title to it. 


WHAT IS GOD'S WILL? 


God would have us missionaries to the American people. 
Does any Catholic dare to contradict that? If so, let us hear 
from him. 

Suppose that my neighbor’s house and mine were separated 
by a dense woods, and that some morning I should wake to 
find a noble avenue cut through between us; what would such 
a miracle mean? That God willed me to make my neighbor my 
friend, to visit him familiarly; and to love him. God has done 
more than this with Catholics and non-Catholics in America, 
and by community of all that is good in civil and industrial 
life, by close social ties and personal friendships, has opened 
our hearts mutually to each other. Let us be friends in the 
truest sense of the term, the religious. 

The dense and tangled forest of prejudice has already been 
pierced. That vice of honest minds is now chiefly to be 
found among the more ignorant. Few converts but will tell 
you that their first step was surprise that Catholics had been 
falsely accused. There are men and women all around us who 
have but to learn just what we are as a religious body, to be 
led on to conversion; they already know that we have been 
basely calumniated. In the better class of minds we shall have 
to contend mainly with such difficulties as lie in the way of all 
supernatural religion—timidity, dread of the mysterious or a 
false view of reason’s prerogatives, unwillingness to submit to 
the unchangeable truth. And in a multitude of other cases men 
and women fail to become Catholics only for the same reason 
that many of our own people refuse to be good Catholics— 
worldliness, sensuality, fastidious objection to our vulgar crowds, 
family pride, human respect. St. Paul’s example shows how to 
deal with these: “And as he reasoned of temperance, and 
righteousness, and judgment to come, Felix trembled.” If even 
that wretched bribe-taker trembled, our honest fellow-citizens 
will do more. Let us but manage to bring to bear a patient 
and intelligent.exposition of what our religion actually does for 
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us in our inner and outer life, and then a realization of the 
need of salvation, the shortness of life, and the rigors of the 
judgment will do the rest. 

There can be but one excuse for a Catholic, especially one 
of intelligence, and above all a priest, not addressing our erring 
brethren: that they cannot be induced to listen to him. And 
who has ever fairly sought a hearing and been denied it? How 
many instances are there not where men of no peculiar gifts 
have filled their churches, and even public halls, with audiences 
full of Protestants, giving respectful attention to Catholic truth. 
The trouble is not want of audiences, but want of men and 
methods persistently to follow up the work. 


OUR OPPORTUNITIES. 


The collapse of dogmatic Protestantism is our opportunity. 
Denominations, and “ creeds,” and “schools,” and “confessions” 
are going to pieces before our eyes. Great men built them, and 
little men can demolish them. This new. nation cannot but re- 
gard with disdain institutions hardly double its own short life, 
and yet utterly decrepit; cannot but regard with awe an insti- 
tution in whose life the Great Republic could have gone through 
its career nearly a score of times. I tell you that the vigor of 
national youth must be amazed at the freshness of perennial re- 
ligion, and must soon salute it as divine. The dogmas of older 
Protestantism are fading out of our people’s minds, or are 
being thrust out. It is not against the religion of men’s ances- 
tors, but against each one’s religion of yesterday, as unsteady 
in grasp as it is recent in acquisition, that we have to contend 
—we who speak for Him who is of yesterday, and to-day, and 
the same for ever. 

Consider, then, how it is with our noble-hearted friends: in 
their case it is religion wandering here and there in search of a 
church. How many earnest souls are about us, weary of doubt- 
ful teachings, glad to harken to, ay and to believe, any one 
who promises them relief. 

See, too, and admire, how their religious instincts strive after 
organic life. As Calvinism dies, Christian Endeavor is born and 
counts a million members in a day—good works making little 
of faith, as at first faith made little of good works. See that 
while Methodism leaves the slums and is petrifying in lordly 
temples and in universities, the Salvation Army scours the 
gutters it has turned from with loathing. 

I tell you that the people around us are religious, that they 
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long for God and are ready for those divine rules of the higher 
life called Catholicity. 

No form of belief faces civilized irreligion with half the 
courage of Catholicity. A vigorous man exults in the trial of 
his strength. It is incredible that an intelligent Catholic shall 
not command the attention of thoughtful minds on questions of 
such absorbing interest as—What becomes of our dead ?—Can 
we communicate with them?—Can we get along without the 
Bible >—What think you of Christ, whose Son is he? We have 
the truth on all such vital questions; Catholic truth is simple, 
credits itself, and is in the highest degree commendatory of the 
church as compared with the Protestant denominations. 

Only make a parallel of Catholic principles and American 
fundamental ideas on human dignity, and you will perceive that 
we are up to the times and kindred to the nation. There can 
be little doubt that this Republic shall be made Catholic if we 
love its people as God would have us. 

We are right, and we can prove it. How very much that 
means. It is God’s will with men that those who are right shall 
know how to prove it, and those who are wrong shall be brought 
to listen to them.: If all that we had to give were a right 
scheme of social amelioration, we should win the people, because 
we should be right; or if it were a true discovery of how to 
fully develop electrical forces, we should win the world of 
science and industry. But oh! it is the true religion of God 
about which we are right—every man’s sorest need, every 
man’s sweetest joy. That isin our case the tremendous meaning 
of the claim—We are right, and we can prove it. The cruel 
fact is, that dreamers of social reform work harder and succeed 
better than we who are the children of light, and they whose 
only end is money are the best models in our day of devoted 
and well-directed endeavor. 

Why, when it was to fly in the face of high Rome, to be 
burned to death, to be devoured by wild beasts, countless thou- 
sands yearly rushed into the church. And now it is to float into 
the haven of peace and joy, it is to taste the sweetness of the 
Lord Jesus Christ without any persecution, it is to embrace a 
religion whose dogma of human dignity and equality—listen to 
Leo XIII.-as he expounds it!—adds to American greatness the 
placet of higher Rome. 

I do not want to believe those prophets of ill-omen who tell 
us that we are shortly to find ourselves in the midst of a nation 
which has lost the knowledge of Jesus Christ as its redeemer, 
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which knows no heaven or hell but the sorrows and joys of 
this fleeting life; but there is much to confirm that gloomy 
view. And what voice shall call them back from so dark a 
doom but the trumpet note of Catholic truth? Who should be 
foremost in print and on platform and in the intercourse of 
private life, pleading for Christ and offering his promises of 
eternal joy, if not Catholic bishops, priests, and laity? 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF A MISSIONARY. 


The first element of hope in any enterprise is that the right 
sort of men and women are undertaking it. The sanctified soul 
makes the best missionary. Good men and women are the 
power of God unto salvation. The Bible is the Word of God 
and it enlightens me; but a zealous Christian is another Christ 
to me. The union of men with truth is not union with books 
or even ideas, but with God and with each other, and that 
immediately. 

The diffusion of Catholics among non-Catholics makes a per- 
sonal and independent tone of Catholicity necessary in any case, 
but it also distributes missionaries everywhere, independent 
religious characters who can maintain the truth with the least 
possible external help. It is God’s way. One by one men are 
born, become conscious of responsibility, die, are judged. One 
by one, and by personal influence, non-Catholics are made aware 
that they are wrong; and then one, and again another of their 
Catholic friends personally influence them to understand that 
Catholicity is right. 

Combined action can do much, but the supreme combination 
is that of virtue and sympathetic interest in a single person. 
Family, social, business relations are made by Providence for 
this end: that they may become channels of heavenly influence. 

Councils have done much for religion, but men and women 
have done more, for they made the councils. There were great 
councils during the two hundred years before Trent, and with 
them and between them matters grew worse. Why did Trent 
succeed ?—held amid wars, interrupted, almost disjointed. Be- 
cause the right sort of men at last had come: popes, bishops, 
theologians. It was not new enactments that saved us, but new 
men—Ignatius and Philip Neri, Teresa and Francis de Sales 
and Vincent de Paul, and their like. 

The real force of life is personal; is soul upon soul, and 
must be our real missionary force. 

VOL, LVII.—52 
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HOW TO GAIN A HEARING. 


Catholics are, therefore, to be made missionary by personal 
qualities which shall attract their non-Catholic acquaintances— 
the American virtues of self-control, independence of character, 
love of liberty and of intelligence, these must shine out with a 
Catholic lustre. To them must be added other natural virtues 
dear to our countrymen, such as truthfulness, candor, temper- 
ance, industry, fair dealing; these must find heroes and exem- 
plars plentifully among us. All this is necessary to introduce 
the supernatural life, divine faith, and hope and love; Catholic 
unity ; confession and communion. “ First the natural man. and 
then the spiritual man,” says the apostle. Give us fervent Cath- 
olics who are typical Americans, and brotherly love will do the 
rest. If non-Catholics are felt to be brethren by nationality, 
soon St. John’s test will claim its application: “ We know that 
we have passed from death to life because we love the breth- 
ren.” 

Interest in the advancement of God’s kingdom must become 
a note of personal Catholicity. We must open our hearts to 
non-Catholics as to brothers and sisters ; each of them who reaches 
the circle of our influence must feel our kindly interest in his 
religious state, if it be no more than sympathy with his sincere 
belief in what is common to all. 

The men and women who are right will persuade those who 
are wrong, if they want to. Truth is mighty; but that means 
truth thrilling upon the lips of men and women, gleaming in 
their eyes, beautiful in their lives. We need not pray for ora- 
tors; he that speaks from the heart is eloquent enough. If a 
man loves American souls because Christ died for them, he will 
win his way to save them. 

The personal use we make of the truth of God is a good 
test of our valuation of it. It is this way in the gift of the 
truth: if it is not worth sharing it is not worth keeping. A 
people not eager to share Catholicity with kindly neighbors and 
fellow-citizens are not likely to live up to it themselves; cer- 
tainly they are not worthy to enjoy it, much less to transmit it 
to their children. 

The biographer of St. Philip Neri, speaking of the singular 
power and warmth of the saint’s heart-beat, says that “when he 
knew any one to be tempted, especially with sensual temptations, 
he would draw him tenderly. to his breast, and so dispel the 
temptation at once, and fill his soul with a sweet serenity and 
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heavenly peace.” Take your doubting non-Catholic friend to 
your heart, at least figuratively, and your words by their very 
tones of sympathy will dispel his errors. 

The following lines from Cardinal Newman, entitled ‘The 
Religion of Cain,” and headed by the text “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” are instructive : 


The time has been, it seemed a precept plain 
Of the true faith, Christ’s tokens to display ; 
And in life’s commerce still the thought retain, 
That men have souls and wait a judgment day; 
Kings used their gifts as ministers of heaven, 
Nor stripped their zeal for God of means which God 
had given. 


’Tis altered now; for Adam’s eldest born 
Has trained.our practice in a selfish rule— 
Each stands alone, Christ’s bonds asunder torn; 
Each has his private thought, selects his school, 
Conceals his creed and lives in closest tie 
Of fellowship with those who count it blasphemy. 


Brothers! spare reasoning; men have settled long 
That ye are out of date and they are wise ; 
Use their own weapons; let your words be strong, 
Your cry be loud, till each scared boaster flies; 
Thus the Apostles tamed the pagan breast, 
They argued not but preached; and conscience did the rest. 


THE EVIL OF RELIGIOUS SELFISHNESS. 


Religion cannot exist in the soul without a principle of fecun- 
dity by which it demands to be communicated. Selfishness, be- 
sides being a vice, is a malady. It was the primary evil of Pro- 
testantism, and it has proved its ruin. The Bible is the common 
heritage of God’s children; the Reformers made it each man’s 
private property; hence disunion and then doubt. And any 
Catholic who fancies that he can use his faith as if it were his 
own exclusive property is in error, and is in danger of being 
decatholicized. 

The missionary spirit is needed for our own inner life, in or- 
der that racial, local, family influences may be restricted to their 
subordinate spheres. These tend to supplant the universal. 
Nothing tends to make a man universal, catholic, better than 
the noble virtue of zeal for souls. ‘Blessed is the man who 
hath found a true friend” is perfecfly true in its converse: 
blessed is the man who is true friend to another. 
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It is easy to see, therefore, that a spirit of defence is not the 
missionary spirit, but one of aggressive charity. The dread of 
defection, and the tendency to mournful exercises of reparation, 
indicate a tone of mind quite unmissionary. Catholic faith is 
too often and too closely identified with religious traditions and 
practices brought from the Old World, producing a narrow and 
suspicious disposition. The sensation of exile is injurious to the 
missionary vocation. ‘To the Greek and to the barbarian, to 
the wise and to the unwise, I am a debtor.” 

To my mind* our very dissensions, whether on matters of 
principle or of policy, are reason for encouragement, for they 
have shown an independence of conviction which yields to no 
human tribunal, and in bowing to a divine tribunal does so 
frankly and without cringing. Turn this independence of thought 
into missionary channels, and the results will be equal to our 
deep personal sincerity multiplied by the incalculable power of 
our divine organization. 

How to go to work is an easy problem, since we have a per- 
fect organization which can utilize the resources of modern civil- 
ization. Let us but have the determined purpose—the men of 
action bent upon success—and the ways and means are the 
divine methods of the church and the modern opportunities 
of the press, the platform, and the incessant intercommunication 
of all classes in America. 

American bishops, priests, and laity working together in an 
apostolic spirit will missionize the entire land in half a decade 
of years. The immediate effect will be to throw every form of 
error upon the defensive, to set every religiously disposed person 
to sorting out and dividing calumny from fact, to start a small 
and perceptible stream of conversions in every locality. It seems 
like a dream, but it is really a vision of.the future, and the 
not distant future either. Having done nothing, we have many 
thousands of converts: what may we not hope from an universal 
apostolate? 


THE BISHOP IS THE CHURCH’S MISSIONARY AS WELL AS HER 
RULER. 

If what I have been saying is true, the practical suggestion 
which follows is that every diocese should have at least one or 
two priests who shall be exclusively missionary—I mean, of 
course, secular priests, and missionaries to non-Catholics. 

As the Bishop has one of his more experienced clergy to 
do Bishop’s work as vicar-general, one of the younger priests to 
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do Bishop’s work as secretary, an expert to do Bishop’s legal 
work as chancellor, so should there be one or two priests to 
do Bishop’s work as missionary to his “other sheep not of this 
fold,” wholly devoted to arousing the consciences of non-Catho- 
lics. If there is an administrative need of help, and an epis- 
tolary and a legal need of help, so is there a missionary one. 

And this is the answer to the difficulty, ‘The Bishop hasn’t 
got priests enough to take care of the parishes.” If this were 
absolutely true he would dismiss his secretary to a parish, re- 
call the professors in the seminary to parishes; if he cannot 
take care of the necessary routine and educational work of the 
diocese without sharing it with priests, neither can he the apos- 
tolic work without a missionary. Or is it not to be deemed a 
necessary work? Did the Holy Ghost say only that Bishops 
were to ru/e the Church of God committed to them? Who 
was it that said, “Go forth into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature”? Have this and kindred texts no 
meaning for the Church in America? 

The diocesan missionary should be the Bishop’s right arm, 
as the Roman Propaganda is the Pope’s. 


THE PRIEST IS A MISSIONARY IN HIS PARISH. 


What can a priest do in his parish? He can give courses 
of doctrinal sermons, inviting the presence of all thinking men 
and women through the press—or he can get his neighbors to 
do this in his church for him. He can act and look and speak 
as belonging to this people and nation, deeply interested in the 
common welfare. He is the appointed champion of religion and 
morality in his parish, and he should act accordingly. He should 
be the public foe of all vice. In him gambling, and saloon- 
keeping and saloon-going, bribe-taking and oath-breaking, should 
find their bitterest antagonist. He should be the known advo- 
cate of every good cause of whatever kind—well known as the 
friend of all good men. “I became all things to all men that 
I might gain some”—a saying often quoted, little understood, 
and less practised. 

All this is parochial duty anyway ; but it is pertinent to our 
subject that such conduct builds the Catholic priest a pulpit in 
every household in his town, and enables him to introduce the 
Catholic religion to men’s notice under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

The parish priest should watch the local papers, and defend 
and advocate the truths of religion, natural and revealed. He 
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should carefully provide that Catholic journals come to each 
family, and see to the distribution of the printed truth gener- 
ally. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF THE PRESS. 


And this opens to view one of the mightiest of apostolates— 
the Apostolate of the Press. 

In most places the secular press carefully excludes every- 
thing hostile to Catholicity, and opens its columns to commu- 
nications from respectable Catholics, especially the clergy. 
Oh! why is not this golden and universal opportunity better 
utilized? There are multitudes of converts who were first drawn 
to us by a paragraph in the daily paper. 

A small band of laymen in the city of St. Paul put their 
heads together and then their limited means, and the Catholic 
Truth Society of America is the result, beginning a glorious 
propaganda of the printed truth. One man in New Orleans, 
Judge Frank McGloin, has devoted the recent years of his life 
to the same work, and with marvellous success. Faithful souls 
are to be found in every parish who ask, What can we do to 


save our neighbors and friends? The answer is the Apostolate 
of the Press. The Catholic weekly and monthly press has a 
limitless missionary field, and is daily seeing its way better to 
cultivate it. 


PRAYER FOR CONVERSIONS. 


What gives much promise is that the Apostolate of Prayer 
is spreading everywhere. Many if not all the contemplative 
communities are engaged in it, and most heartily so. Men and 
women everywhere are being stirred by a secret thought—Let 
us pray for conversions. Those actively engaged say—Will they 
accept a book, a leaflet, a Catholic magazine? If so, I leave to 
God the rest. Give me a non-Catholic audience, says the apos- 
tolical priest, and I leave to God the rest: it is God’s will that 
I should seek a hearing from them. Prayer will do the rest. 
As a result of this apostolate of prayer, men and women will 
everywhere arise among us gifted from on high with a life mis- 
sion to impart the truth to their fellow-countrymen. 

You see, then, how to go about it. Not alone by spasmodic 
efforts of zeal (though even these are useful), not only by start- 
ing societies (though there is a wide field for all such, new and 
old). But each Catholic must have a missionary element in his 
personal belief and practice of religion. And the church is her- 
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self essentially a missionary society, not excepting her ordinary 
form of diocese and parish. Utilize this divine missionary so- 
ciety to its full capacity, but above all encourage personal zeal. 

Let every parish have its stated courses of lectures and ser- 
mons for non-Catholics, and public prayers for their conversion, 
just as regular as the yearly Forty Hours’ Devotions and the Len- 
ten and Advent courses. Let there be a class of converts in all 
the larger parishes. 

Let every Catholic periodical have its convert’s department. 

Let every diocese have at least one diocesan missionary. 

Let every family have its little library of doctrinal and con- 
troversial books and pamphlets, its Catholic paper and magazine; 
every man and woman their little list of non-Catholic friends 
for whom they are ever praying and ever asking prayers, to 
whom they are ever talking and ever lending books. 

Let the entire American Church face outward and move on, 
working and praying, towards the greatest victory of the Holy 
Spirit this thousand years—the conversion of the Great Re- 
public. 


OBJECTIONS. 








Of course objections are heard. For example: Keep’ to 
your place. I dread lest you will precipitate a public contro- 
versy in my parish. You are taking on yourself the work of 
the bishops. Why don’t the bishops do it? Why don’t the 
priests take up the work? Why don’t the laity do their part ? 
It’s dangerous to make experiments. Where’s your eloquence? 
Where's your learning? Have you ever made a course of phil- 
osophy? Don’t be a crank, don’t attempt the impossible. Don’t 
be: deluded by your study of early days—the church is not 
what it once was. (That is to confess that it is now racial and 
not universal, no longer youthful, but old and stiff-jointed. Our 
Holy Mother the Church has passed the age of child-bearing.) 
Be safe. There’s a lion in the way. Where’s the money to 
come from? Are you the dynamite that’s going to blow up 
the Presbyterian religion, the Episcopal, the Baptist, the Metho- 
dist—or the big religion which says Mind your own business? 
John Hughes failed, John England and Martin Spalding failed— 
are you impertinent enough to think you can succeed? 

Or other objections: They don’t want you—they have no 
use for Catholicity. Establish my little sodality—that’s the best 
thing to do. They are a rotten race and totally depraved; 
let’s huddle ourselves and our little ones away from them, or 
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they will contaminate us. They are as bad as outright apos- 
tates, nearly all in bad faith. A race that once has renounced 
the truth has never been known to return to it, etc. 

Yes. Appeals to cowardice. Appeals to race hatred, to 
sloth, to despair. Such croakings once had weight, but that day 
is passed, 

ENCOURAGING SIGNS. 


We everywhere behold signs of the opposite spirit. The 
diocese of Covington is given a farm, and the bishop sets it 
apart to support missionaries to non-Catholics. 

Another bishop has engaged a missionary to assemble and 
address non-Catholic audiences in public halls in the smaller 
towns of his diocese; and several other bishops would be glad 
to make the same arrangement. 

A zealous parish priest is inspired to pray for conversions, 
and from looking about him for company he prints a little 
prayer, and in less than a year more than a hundred thousand 
copies of it are asked for and distributed. 

For the colored non-Catholics there is a young society, the 
Josephites, small in number but full of courage and hope, and 
equipped with a college and seminary for the training of mis- 
sionaries. Associated with them is a body of apostolic women, 
the Mission Helpers. “The Spirit of the Lord hath filled the 
whole earth,” and his gifts and calling are without repentance. 


CONCLUSION, 


Multitudes among the surging crowds about us are now 
subject to a mysterious yearning towards the ancient religion of 
God, the ever-youthful Bride of the Lamb. One word from 
your heart, one glimpse of your shining altar, and the riddle of 
life is solved. All about us are minds darkened by passion, en- 
slaved by lust, blinded by pride of wealth, in despair from 
poverty, sickness, disgrace; you have the cure upon your 
tongue if you have the love in your heart. They need the 
grace of God a thousand times more than you do. Will you 
not strive to give it to them? 

They suffer from the deep wounds of adversity, and have 
no such balm of consolation as your good confession and happy 
Communion. The toys of prosperity mislead them, for they 
have no such appreciation of the transitoriness of this life as 
the Catholic religion imparts. They are just beginning life, and 
you offer them not the chart and compass of heavenly truth 
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‘—you who read the heavens and who know the paths of the 


great deep. They are dying on the burning desert, and you 
will not cry out to them, Ho ye that thirst! come to the 
waters. 

How many of them look into human life and behold only vice 
and its writhing victims, and beyond this life only the blank of 
agnosticism ; and you can people the air about them with many 
thousands of the angels-and the spirits of the just made per- 
fect. 

Young men are there, buffeting the flames of sensuality, and 
the sacrament of penance with its unearthing of the secret de- 
mon and its finding of the true friend—which of you will not 
tell them of it? It saved you in youth, will not you offer it 
to them? How can we enjoy the grace of God, and be conscious 
that we have done positively nothing for those who are perish- 
ing for lack of it? 

Come, then, Bishops of the Church of God! open wide 
your eyes, and from your mountain-tops see the States of 
America white for the harvest. “And Jesus when he came out 
saw much people, and was moved with compassion toward them, 
because they were as sheep not having a shepherd, and he began 
to teach them many things” (Matt. vi. 34). 

Come, ye priests of God, and join your voice with him who 
said: “And other sheep I have which are not of this fold; 
them also must I bring, and there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.” 

Come, ye men and women of the faithful laity, and join the 
glorious work of converting America; for the spirit of God is 
waiting to choose you all to be his messengers. 

“Sing unto the Lord a new song: sing unto the Lord all 
the earth. Sing unto the Lord, bless his name, declare well 
his salvation from day to day, declare his glory among the na- 
tions, among all people his wonderful things” (Ps. 96). 


WALTER ELLIOTT. 
Paulist Convent, New York City. 
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FATHER WALWORTH’S POETRY.* 
AAR AY as 
“iy OETRY is an indefinable thing; it charms and fills 
man’s breast with emotion, but there is difficulty 
in defining wherein the charm finds its life. It 
may be, as some would say, in the flow of words, 
and in their rhythmic ordeting, and to some ex- 
tent this is true, for poetry should be a harmony; or others will 
say it may be in the thought behind the words; but it will be 
found more certainly in the combination of these. It is the 
poet’s duty, as it is his exalted privilege, to lift men’s thoughts 
from the affairs and the deeds of commonplaces and mediocrity 
into the realm where the purest outcome of human nature shall 
find abode, and this great end can be accomplished only when 
the divine touch shall have been placed on the poetic intellect. 

Poetry is not mere rhyming, and indeed this art of the pen 
is only the merest accessory, for it is not the outer ear which 
must be aroused, but far greater and nobler and higher is the 
poet’s work. The poet must address the inner sense. He can 
approach into the holy of holies hidden in man’s innermost be- 
ing; and thither he must come, or else the summons is not the 
birth of soul, or the summoner worthy to be called a poet. As 
the result of this view, the virtue of poetry must exist in the 
idea which is behind the word expressed; it must lie in the con- 
ception created in the mind. The form of utterance will be 
then but a little thing, only as dress is to humanity. In fact, if 
the thoughts be couched in what the ordinary reader will call 
“nothing but prose”; but if the heart is stirred, if the tear comes 
to the curtain of the eye to pay its tribute before the world 
of men; if the emotion of pleasure, of pain, of indignation or 
approval shall beat against their imprisonment within the heart, 
then the reader is in the immediate presence of a divine thing, 
which poses under the designation of poetry. 

It follows from these suggestions that poets are difficult of 
disclosure in this world of ours. Of verse-making there is no 
end, and the air is burdened with unwelcome voices, but poetry 
is a scant and scarce commodity. In this country few there are 
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who have found the inspiration in the breath breathed from the 
life of religion, or who can find their repose singing of Him 
whose loving heart was attuned to the harmonies of that heaven 
whence he came to dwell among the sons of men. 


The Reverend Clarence A. Walworth is a parish priest in 
charge of St. Mary’s, of Albany, New York. The son of that 
eminent jurist who occupied so long, and with so great distinc- 
tion, the office of Chancellor of the State of New York, he was 
intended for the bar, to which he received a call, and he passed 
his youth amid the stirring affairs of the world of lawyers; but 
the inclination of his temperament was toward meditation, and 
in early manhood he entered upon the study of theology. At 
this time he followed in the footsteps of his ancestors, and rested 
within the communion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, con- 
tinued and completed his studies under its auspices, until the 
time arrived for his being ordained, when the power of another 
light led him within the fold of Rome, where for nearly half a 
century he has been a shepherd of the people. It is only from 
out the toils and the sacrifices of that sphere that the voice of 
his Muse has been uttered. : 

Of Father Walworth it may be said, as Coleridge said of 
George Herbert, he “is a true poet, but a poet sui generis, the 
merits of whose poems will never be felt without a sympathy 
with the mind and character of the man. To appreciate, it is 
not enough that the reader possesses a cultivated judgment, 
classical taste, or even poetic sensibility, unless he be likewise a 
Christian, and both a devout and a devotional Christian; for re- 
ligion is the element in which he lives, and the region in which 
he moves.” Yet he does not confine his fancy. Albeit the hue 
of religious contemplation glows upon all his words, or is dis- 
tinct within the thought they voice, for he is nature’s lover, 
devoted to her grandeur and her simplicity, finding tones in 
her breathings which speak to his soul, and give him abun- 
dant opportunity to listen to what seems the living work of 
God. Let us hear him as he soliloquizes beneath his ances- 
tral pines in Saratoga: 


Lo me in the old grove again! 

In sweet society, but not of men. 

How familiar, yet how odd, to me 
These pines that round me gather, 
Seeming to know me and nod to me, 
As they knew and nodded to my Father 
Long ago! 
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He loved them: and I know 

That then they whispered in his ear 
With the same familiar confidence 
They show me since. 

The young and giddy cannot hear 
What they say; for it is only 

To the old, and lonely, 

The groves confide their history. 

To us they unlock the mystery 

Of life, and death, and love, and pride, 
That in their dusky archives hide. 

I know these relics of the forest well, 
I know their speech ; 

And I can tell 

What each says to each 

When stirred, and what they think when still. 


I have seen them in commotion, 

Roused by some tale of woe 

Or wrong, when they swayed to and fro, 
As when some common strong emotion 
Urges a human crowd from healthful quiet 
To passion and mad riot. 

Indignant, then they lift their boughs ; 
Sullenly they knit their brows; 

Wild threats they utter beneath; 

Curses they mutter between their teeth ; 
Their needles hiss with scorn and hate; 
Their cones vibrate, 

And seem to spit and spin 

With the fury they are in. 

’Tis the orator winds that blow, 

The demagogue winds, that stir them so. 
So terribly are they sometimes swayed 
That I have been afraid 

To sit below. 


And to the end of the poem he bespeaks the fancies of the 
old pines, and voices all their varying moods. In it all one 
feels the association of a close student of the trees, and with a 
man to whose heart the simplest movement of nature approaches 
very near; and the likeness which his mind bears to the mind 
of the great Englishman, of whom Coleridge spoke so lovingly, 
may be traced in many of Herbert’s poems. 

Though we may detect many points of likeness, for traits 
of genius are all akin, yet not in Herbert or any other author 
can be found a finer expression of the charm of meditation, or 
of that instinctive turning of a religious soul from the unsatis- 
fying human being to the all-satisfying divine. 
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I, 


The more I see of men, the less a man am I. 
‘Tis only in the night that we can see the sky. 
’Tis only when the earth is hid that heaven comes nigh. 














This lesson have I found all my life through: 
The more I learned of men, the less I knew; 
For, by false lights, they darken the beautiful and true. 





Wouldst know the rule to find the only true and good? 
Go shut thy closet door; let none intrude. 
God teaches the still heart in solitude. 






II. 


The silence of the cell is full of holy thought. 
Angels come visiting when men go out. 
To souls that stay at home they come unsought. 















There solemn voices speak that only speak by night. 
There truths distorted and confused are seen aright, 
And the words of Holy Scripture gleam with golden light. 







Then come back lessons learned from lips that speak no more; 
And holy aspirations, such as moved us heretofore ; 
And tears spring to our eyes for sins that we deplore ; 










And a sweet voice whispers, “‘ Peace’””—a voice we know; 
And melodies stir in the soul, solemn and low; 
And the cell seems full of heaven that was lone a moment ago. 









In still more sublime measure are the same thoughts given 
to us in the heroic stanzas of “The Unknowable”: 










They tell us, God can never be made known; 
That every thought of him we try to frame 
Must of necessity be false; His august name 

Itself out of gross ignorance is grown. 

He is the Unknowable; He has no throne; 
Religion is the soul’s midnight, no more ; 
We can but bow before a darkened door 

Which meets all worship with a hollow groan. 












The lines beginning “The earliest altar where my faith 
took air” are those which: fill the heart with more delightful 
emotions, as they bear one’s thoughts backward to the pure 
days which were arrayed in the beautiful tints of life’s sunny, 
unclouded morn. 
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From the constantly recurring beauties of Father Walworth’s 
verse it is difficult to choose excerpts, and as difficult to find 
an end. To my mind, however, he is most delightful in his 
meditative moods; when the world and its belongings are ex- 
cluded he communes with his innermost thought. The exquis- 
ite “ Night Watching” exemplifies this condition of his mind: 


The clock strikes Nine. I sink to rest 

Upon a soft and bolstered bed : 

Jesu, what pillow held Thy head, 
What couch Thy breast ? 


The clock strikes Ten. With sleepless eye 

I stare into a spaceless gloom: 

Come hither, wandering soul: stay home. 
Voices are nigh. 


Eleven. Peace, needless monitor ! 
Oh! when the heart looks through her tears, 
To gaze upon the eternal years, 

What is an hour? 


’Tis Midnight.- No: ’tis holy noon, 

Love and sweet duty make the day; 

Night rules, with these two suns away— 
Night and no moon. 


Another hour! and yet no sleep; 

The darkness glows with solemn light, 

How full of language is the Night, 
And life how deep! 


Already Two o’clock! well, well; 

Myself and I have met at last 

After long absence, and the Past 
Has much to tell. 


Ring out! ring out! my watch I keep. 

O Night, I feel thy sacred power— 

How crowded is each holy hour, 
Borrowed from sleep! 


One, Two, Three, Four! Ye speak to ears 
That hear, but heed not how ye roll; 
The hours that measure forthe soul 

Are spaced by tears. 


Strikes Five. Night’s solemn shroud of crape 
Begins to fill with threads of gray, 
And, stealing on those threads away, 

My joys escape. 
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Oh, stay with me! I fear the light, 

With all its sins and gay unrest. 

Sweeter the calm and conscious breast 
Of holy night. 


I do not know where there may be sought successfully any 
figures more touching and sublime for their simplicity than the 
ones in this poem which mensurate time, as concerns its real 
value for men, by tears, and liken the dark robes of Night to 
the delicate fabric of crépe; find the joys of meditation fleeing 
as upon the slender threads of the robe, to dissipation in the 
light of day, which is arrayed to the pensive thought in the 
garish garments of the votaries of sin and frivolity. 

In the realm of religious contemplation, where he permits 
his pen and his fancy an unrestrained action, Father Walworth 
is strikingly original, and vested with a compelling power. He 
can bear his reader with him unto the very presence of the 
divinest scenes ever occurring in this lower world, and lead 
the thought within the holiest of holy places; nor shall the 
closeness of its approach have any tendency or effect save to 
enhance the power of perception, and exalt to regions where 
Faith only has been accustomed to find peaceful abode. Thus, 
in “Gethsemane,” the mind is not astonished when participating 
in the soliloquy of the Son of God. 

How real the agony, and how full of that which is intensely 
human, the closing words foretelling the remorse that must fill 
the minds of those followers who could not watch even one 
hour when the tragedy of Calvary was on the very eve of its 
unfolding ! 

Not often are we admitted to the inner cloisters of the soul 
when the spirit of prayer is over one, at least in our modern, 
self-conscious world. In the past great souls felt no such hesi- 
tancy. St. Thomas, St. Bernard, St. Catherine, St. Gertrude, 
open the door of their hearts, and reveal to us the secrets of 
their divinest moments; and among the moderns the first of Eng- 
lish thinkers, Cardinal Newman, has permitted us to penetrate 
into the very sanctuary of his inner life, and in this he stands 
almost alone. Father Walworth, however, in one of his “ Revela- 
tions of Divine Love” has opened wide this door of his inner 
life, and again in the “Immaculate Conception” he invites the 
sympathetic soul to enter into the penetralia of his life. 

There remains yet another and quite distinct element in 
which Father Walworth’s pen is at home, equally as in those 
which we have pointed out; and that is beautifully illustrated 
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in his song entitled “ Therein.” It is a picture in words, where 
one observes the pleasantest, homeliest landscape, while the life 
of the depicted scene is real enough to enable the imagination 
to hear the sound of voices, and participate in the enjoyment 
which surrounds the persons making up the humanity of the 
occasion. Whoever in the “dull round” of his life has found 
his steps delaying at a rvad-side inn, or in the hostelry of some 
hamlet distant from the haunts of men, and secluded from the 
tumult of the city, will find himself at home in this locality to 
which Father Walworth has given form and actual existence in 
the poem beginning with 


“I know a valley fair and green, 

Wherein, wherein 

A clear and winding brook is seen, 
Therein ; 

The village street stands in its pride, 

With a row of elms on either side, 
Therein. 

They shade the village green.” 


In his study Father Walworth is surrounded by the books 
which all men of letters love. The room itself is austere in its 
simplicity, but it seems the very abode of peace. Over the 
mantel, beneath which a cheerful fire glows, there depend three 
pictures: one of his father, the great chancellor, whose com- 
panion is the representation of the face of that mother who 
was the priestess through whom, as he says in “ The Unknowa- 
ble,” the poet “offered his first prayer.” A sweet, beautiful 
face, beaming with tenderness and graciousness, with which one 
falls in love upon the seeing. Between these pictures there 
hangs a third, of the home of his childhood; and the whole 
three have been the inspiration of some of Father Walworth’s 
most delightful verses. 


SILAS WRIGHT HOLCOMB. 
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HOW, PERHAPS, TO STUDY SHAKESPEARE. 


AM very often asked to recommend to Shakes- 

peare clubs and classes a method of studying 

Shakespeare. I invariably suggest that, instead 

of studying the plays in succession, or committing 

to memory long passages, or allotting them by 
characters, an act at a time, to mixed gatherings of men and 
women who shall read them aloud with such effort at expression 
or elocution as each may be equal to, it is better to endeavor 
to bring out not only the beauties of the diction, or the har- 
mony and symphony of their trend, but rather to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the vast lore of place and time and event; some hint 
of the entourage and environment in and among and surrounded 
by which Shakespeare wrote and perfected all this mass of litera- 
ture and transcript of humanity. 

There are many professional “teachers of Shakespeare,” so- 
called, who go at the text as if it were a geography or an arith- 
metic; prescribe a “stint” or task of so many lines, and give 
regular series of questions with stated answers to their pupils; 
the pupil to endeavor, from working at the stint of text, to ar- 
rive at the answers. A better way would be, I think, to recog- 
nize the fact that to each. question there might be many an- 
swers, and to endeavor to stimulate the suggestion of as many 
as possible. But I think incomparably the best way would be 
for each student to select his own stint, and to suggest his own 
questions. Let me sketch, very briefly indeed, one or two only 
of the many phases which a study of Shakespeare, so conducted, 
might develop. 

I take it that very few readers of Shakespeare’s plays—that 
certainly none who read them to any purpose—have failed to 
be impressed, among the other characteristics of their many- 
sidedness, with the perfect appositeness of their sentiments to 
even the commonplaces and economies of our present menage 
and civilization, in the teeth of the fact that the menage and the 
civilization of their date were as utterly and irreconcilably dif- 
ferent from those of ours as they could possibly have been. 
Now, when our club of beginners takes up a play, instead of 
assigning parts and reading it aloud, let one take the stand-point 
of a lawyer, another that of a physician, another that of a painter 
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of pictures, a diplomatist, a politician, a jeweller, a worker in 
any of the ornamental or useful arts, or even take the stand-point 
of one who is none of these, but only a “looker-on in Vienna,” 
an observer of others, a social philosopher as one might say— 
let each then gather the allusions to his or her selected pro- 
fession or craft in the plays, and ascertain wherein each expres- 
sion or allusion reveals the state of that craft or profession at 
Shakespeare’s own date, and wherein it is or is not applicable 
thereto to-day. Allowing for all the crudeness of purview—even 
of the very youngest students—for all the ineptness of the stu- 
dent’s own views, perhaps, of the professions and crafts, the 
stand-point of which they are occupying—and allowing, too, for 
the often limited libraries of Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean 
material at their hand—I yet venture to say that the study of 
the plays thus pursued will result in a perennial interest, and a 
constant newness and freshness of yield, and which will hold to- 
gether the club or the class, and render the merest suggestion 
of fatigue or of weariness, or a proposition’ to disband, or of 
that comatose state which is the early death-knell of too many 
literary clubs of men and women—especially of young men and 
young women—all but impossible. 

I need not enlarge upon the very evident proposition that 
the study of Shakespeare so conducted is a study of events, of 
manners, of affairs, of economics, poetry, art, not only of the 
past, but of contemporary days. That it is, in fact, a study of 
everything appropriate (and nothing is inappropriate) and that 
the daily newspaper, or the current review, or the last magazine, 
‘is, or may be, as much and as useful a part of the library of 
the member who has the floor for, or who takes part in, the 
discussion of the evening, as his copy of the plays itself. But 
possibly I may outline my idea of this possibility of making a 
study of Shakespeare a study of pantology (and of just as much 
pantology as interests him, to the exclusion of so much of it as 
does not interest him) by taking and treating very briefly in- 
deed, and rather suggestively than finally, Shakespeare’s hand- 
ling of his material, let us say from a given three of these 
stand-points, viz., the lawyer’s, the physician's, and from that of 
the mere man of leisure and of savoir faire. 

And first as to the lawyer. Not only have the innumerable 
legalisms in the plays been collected in considerable number 
by Campbell, Heard, Rushton, Davis, and plenty of others— 
but men like Grant White, and especially Mr. Davis, have 
pointed out how these legalisms are not lugged into the text, 
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but grow out of it; that’ they are not parrot-like and by the 
way, but structural; that the story, the speech, and the reasoning 
move in legal lines. And I certainly am not going to enlarge 
upon the thereupon oft-reappearing paradox as to whether, by rea- 
son of all this, William Shakespeare was or was not himself a 
practising lawyer at some time of his life. Indeed, I should ad- 
vise Shakespeare students—unless they are students of very long 
standing—to let this paradox and all the other paradoxes, ex- 
cept, perhaps, one to be further alluded to, severely alone. What 
I suggest to the student is to inquire now how Shakespeare 
spoke of practising lawyers—that is, of such of his fellow-sub- 
jects as earned their living or occupied their time by practising 
law. 

The student will find this allusion to legal lore far larger in 
bulk and more frequent in detail than reference to any other 
technical matter in the plays. Indeed, so progressive and cumu- 
lative is this legal intention, that sometimes the employment of 
a technical legalism by one character, will be made to suggest 
the legal doctrine in which it finds use; and, however abstruse, 
the other characters will take up the line, and the dialogue will 
run on for a while in terms of that legal doctrine. But the 
student all the same will be surprised to find that, while Shakes- 
peare always quotes the law with respect guoad law, he cannot 
find too frequent opportunity to gibe at the lawyers who were 
the practitioners of it. I am afraid what he saw had somehow 
given him a poor and a very mean opinion of practising lawyers. 
He never, or next to never, alludes to a lawyer, except as keep- 
ing his fee rather than his profession first in mind. And so 
rigidly does he dislike, as I am compelled to believe, the legal 
fraternity, that when, on at least two occasions in the plays, 
great legal questions of the title of the French or of the English 
throne to possessions elsewhere arise, he makes the sovereign 
hold a veritable Lit de /ustice, and refer the question, not to any 
lawyers at all, but to the bishops assembled. Thus the play of 
“King John” opens with the discussion of the great question of 
the title of the crown of France to England; while the play of 
“Henry V.” opens with an exactly similar discussion of the 
title of the English crown to France, which the young king de- 
clares—when Katharine says it is impossible that she should love 
the enemy of France—that he loves so well that he will not re- 
linquish “a village of it.” (A retort which, like the rest of that 
inimitable courtship scene, is Shakespeare’s and not Henry’s, for 
nothing in history or chronicle shows Henry, brave as he was, 
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to have been an expert at conversational thrust and parry.) It 
is certainly a very curious thing that Shakespeare should never, 
in all the four hundred characters he has introduced, show an 
advocate pleading for a client. He makes Portia pretend to be 
a lawyer, in order to personate. the learned Belarius. But Bela- 
rius was summoned not as an advocate, but as amicus curia, or 
friend of the court, unless he was called in (as is the custom in 
Italy, I am assured, to-day) as one of what are known as con- 
certiatori, or arbitrators with power to take the case away from 
the court on legal questions, and settle it in the presence of the 
court by adjustment of interests. But, under correction, I am 
willing to make the assertion that while many vicariously speak 
for others in the course of the multitudinous panorama of life, 
movement, and character in these vast plays, no lawyer—as an 
advocate—is ever introduced, even in the great state trials, so 
many of which Shakespeare, in the course of his historical 
plays, has occasion, or would have had excuse, to treat drama- 
tically. 

Or, secondly, as to the physician—or what was called the 
physician—of Shakespeare’s day. Here the student will find, I 
think, that it is well to speak cautiously. Perhaps it would be 
safest to say that while there was considerable reading of the 
old authorities, Galen and Paracelsus, and what was understood 
to be Aésculapius, the learned book-men who read them were 
not, as a rule, practitioners themselves, but, as we would say 
now, doctrinaires. They spent a great deal of time in writing 
down notes and excursuses in bad Latin, on the texts, or what 
they supposed to be the texts, of these venerable persons; but 
nothing of what they wrote so carefully seems to have been 
of the slightest value or importance to anybody. 

Dr. John Hall, Shakespeare’s son-in-law, was, I think, one of 
these medical pundits. He certainly left behind him a big book 
of notes on all sorts of medical topics, and I am sure a great 
many editors have tried to make “head or tail” of it, without, 
so far as the world knows, any very startling success, or with any 
improvement or amelioration to anybody. (Of course, here 
would come in a pleasant theory that when Shakespeare gibes 
pleasantly at all these “authentic fellows” he was thinking of 
his son-in-law, Dr. Hall. And I should recommend that the 
theory be started, for although improbable, from consideration 
of date and circumstances, it would be a perfectly harmless 
theory, and its discussion in a Shakespeare club would stimu- 
late a great deal of independent research, and considerable per- 
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sonal interest. From which it will be seen that my idea of 
studying Shakespeare is to get entertainment and pleasure and 
pastime out of it; it is not bread and butter. I never heard 
of anybody getting very rich or very famous out of the study 
of the greatest of dramatists, and I should be the very last to 
recommend that one so allow himself to be absorbed by his 
study as to neglect his business, or even, which is not impossi- 
sible, get to be a bore. As, Hedda Gabber says in the play, 
“Specialists are not interesting travelling companions.”) 

But while the one or two learned persons were poring over 
the black-letter Latin of “the authentic fellows,” the country 
was perfectly overrun with ‘“ water-doctors,” witch-doctors, and 
charlatans, mountebanks and quacks of all sorts, who would 
undertake to cure everything or prescribe for any disorder, 
mental or physical, on the spot; indeed, one might almost say 
that their favorite resources were their own inventions of the 
moment, and that so ignorant were the great generality of the 
common people, clowns, and oafs, and yokels, that no one of 
these inventions could be too absurd to extract a groat or a 
penny from the patient. In fact, the degradation into which 
the practice of the healing art had fallen in Shakespeare’s day 
is hardly to be dignified by our term “quackery.” These were 
the times when the people were advised (as they were by Dr. 
Andrew Roorde) to wash their faces only once a week, and to 
wipe them only with scarlet cloths, if they would be healthy !— 
when pills made from the ground-up skulls of men that had 
been hanged, or a draught of spring water that had stood over- 
night in the skull of a murdered man, the powder made by 
pulverizing a mummy, the blood of “dragons,” the entrails of 
all sorts of reptiles were prescribed for special disorders. These 
physicians or “doctors” treated humors by stroking them with 
the hand of a dead man; to cure a child of the rickets, or St. 
Vitus’ dance, they held that the only way was to split a young 
tree lengthwise, pass the child’s head downward between the 
sections, and then tie the tree together again; just as the tree 
knitted together, so the child would recover; and when the tree 
was whole again, at that moment the child’s cure would be 
complete. Then there were “love philtres” fog sale at every 
apothecary's; promorphics were prescribed—that is, a concoction 
prepared on the theory that a broth made from any vegetable 
or fruit which in shape resembled any human member or organ 
would cure any malady incident to that member or organ. 
Even the most learned men and women of the day, from 
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Queen Elizabeth and her Lord Bacon down, believed in all 
these things. Let the student take Lord Bacon’s writings and 
find how his lordship not only seriously guaranteed all this fan- 
tastic rubbish, but went further, and found in certain metals 
which had been in certain hands remedies for certain mental 
ailments, and the like. 

Now, when we turn to Shakespeare, we find, curiously 
enough, that he seems to have been fully aware, not only that 
there was a great science of medicine which could be practically 
administered for the health and healing of man, but that most 
of those who pretended to administer it were humbugs. The 
student will find plenty of hints at this humbuggery scattered 
through the plays, and he will find also plenty of allusions to 
the nobility of the true art of healing. Let me allude to one 
instance, too (there are a great many more), where Shakespeare 
shows his own knowledge of those vegetable specifics which na- 
ture has supplied for the materia medica: the case of the good 
Friar Lawrence, whom Romeo discovers just returned from a 
morning in the fields, where he has been filling his basket with 
“simples” (that is, simple herbs). This, indeed, was one of the 
most regular charities of the friars for long years in England— 
to prescribe for the ailments of the poor, and to watch over 
their bodily as well as their spiritual health. It is a matter of 
well-known history that for long generations the poor of Eng- 
land and the Continent enjoyed much better medical treatment 
than the rich; for while the rich were always at the mercy of 
the charlatans and the quacks, the poor were gratuitously treat- 
ed by the good friars attathed to the religious houses, who 
doctored them with simples, or with such honest if heroic sur- 
gery as their facilities afforded. They cauterized with a red- 
hot coal from the kitchen fire, no doubt; but, however the 
patient might squirm, it did the business better than a “sailor’s 
thumb,” or “liver of blaspheming Jew,” or any of the things 
mentioned as compounds of the Witches’ Broth in “ Macbeth,” 
worn in a bag around the patient’s neck. 

To return a moment to Friar Lawrence. Let me mention 
that Dr. B. Rush Field, one of the soundest students of Shakes- 
peare, as well as of noble physicians, has given with extreme 
tenderness and gentleness an estimate of good Friar Lawrence, 
and a list of the “ simples’ which he had gathered in his basket.* 
Let the student note, too, how, although there were all sorts of 
witch-doctors and dealers in philtres and compounds for mad- 


* The Bankside Shakespeare, vol. v. p. 16. 
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ness and all mental as well as physical disorders, Shakespeare, 
in two solemn moments in the plays—the awful somnambulism 
of Lady Macbeth, and the fimale and the crack of the terrible 
strain of elemental and mental storm and stress in the case of 
poor old Lear—makes the wisest of the attendants prescribe, 
not charms and philtres and incantations, but s/eep. When 
Macbeth, paralyzed by his wife’s somnambulistic revealing of 
his whole course of crime, turns to the attendant, and with a 
‘wailing piteousness that would move any heart asks: “ Canst 
thou not minister to a mind diseased?” the doctor replies: 
“Therein the patient must minister to himself.” And in “ Lear,” 
when the poor old King’s measure of physical and mental 
misery is full, the attendant advised putting him to sleep by 
music, that sleep may knit up the ravelled sleave of his care. 
It is perfectly safe to assert that no one of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries of whom we can find record would have declined 
to prescribe, or to find a charlatan to prescribe “for a mind 
diseased,” or to merely say that sleep, “nature’s soft nurse, 
balm of hurt minds,” was best. Lord Bacon, I suppose, would 
have prescribed fine shavings of gold from a clipped coin of 
the realm that had been in circulation as many years as the 
patient was years old, or something equally extravagant. Fal- 
staff and Sir Hugh Evans and Hotspur are not the only char- 
acters whom Shakespeare makes gibe at and ridicule the worse 
than ridiculous curative lore and procedure of the day. But all 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries took it seriously enough, and the 
crown and the great nobles paid large salaries to charlatans 
who invented and prescribed the most ludicrous specifics for 
the simplest aches and pains. Queen Elizabeth’s disbursements 
for this purpose were something enormous, and Dr. Wiseman, 
the court physician of Charles II., many years later solemnly 
declared that of the ninety-two persons whom the monarch 
“touched” for king’s evil nearly all were cured. In short, the 
* student will find for himself how, while to the general mind all 
learning seemed to be “smothered in surmise,” and, as Mrs. 
Quickly says, “to consult a fool and a physician was to cast 
away a child,” Shakespeare himself read in Nature’s infinite 
book of secrecy the real healing art, and in numberless places 
speaks in just such similes and to just such effect as any 
learned doctor does to-day, when medical science has reached 
so far, its highest point, and nothing seems impossible. And so 
perhaps it was because of what he read in that book of nature 
that he was very careful not to speak too enthusiastically or 
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too highly of Elizabethan practitioners of the healing art. I am 
sure I could suggest special phases of this branch of research 
almost ad infinitum. For instance, where did the picture of 
Romeo’s Mantuan apothecary come from? Charles Dickens, in 
his Pictures from Italy, says that he saw plenty of tradesmen, 
apothecaries and in other walks, who were just as lean as that 
apothecary, and that, in short, Mantua was at the time of his 
visit full of just that sort of lean and pinched characters—as 
lean as ever Dr. Pinch, the school-master in the Comedy of. 
Errors, could have been. Those uncontestable allusions to the 
circulation of the blood, written long before history credits 
Harvey with its discovery—how did he stumble upon that? 
and so on. But, I repeat, this paper is intended to be sugges- 
tive and stimulative only. So I run on to my next proposi- 
tion. 

And lastly, as to Manners. Where did Shakespeare learn to 
delineate that unfailing and faultless courtesy with which he 
invariably endows his noble and favorite characters, even when 
they are enemies, in their intercourse with each other? ‘Good 
father, you shall rather command with years than weapons,” 
says Cassio to Brabantio. ‘Inter these bodies as becomes their 
worth,” says Richmond, when he had slain Richard on bloody 
Bosworth field ; sharp contrast, is it not, to Guise’s speech over 
his murdered foeman—‘ The smell of a dead enemy is always 
pleasant.” I must confess that I for one am nonplussed by 
such speeches as these, of which the student can easily make a 
list of hundreds of examples. It was a harsh age; there was 
much punctilio, indeed, and ceremony of the precise and fantas- 
tic sort which went out with painful disappearance say about 
a century ago, but very little of courtesy—that quality of the 
heart which is instinctive rather than expressed in genuflexion 
and obeisance—even between friends. But between enemies, 
if not entirely unknown, it is certainly safe to say that it was 
of the utmost rarity. The story of the noble Sydney who re- 
fused the cold water because the poor soldier’s necessities were 
greater than his own, rang down through the ages because it 
was a courtesy absolutely solitary and unparalleled for those 
days, though not unparalleled since; and the exception proved 
the rule. Sydney’s example was not followed surely to any 
further chronicle for many a long age. 

And as to conventionalities—the etiquette of eating and 
dancing, the ball and the masque—the age, as Monsieur Taine 
says, was not far from the middle ages, and the man of the 
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middle age lived in a barn-yard. If one will read the rules 
which Elizabeth’s lord chamberlain prescribed for those who 
were invited to her feasts—quite too rude for present ears po- 
lite—prohibiting things which no man or woman to-day would 
think of doing even in the closet, and then open any one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, he will find himself compelled to exclaim: 
“How could these plays have been written in such an age as 
that?” Miss Sewell has lately written a charming story, Maid 
Marian, in which she pictures one of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of 
honor stepping out of a picture-frame at the Fifth Avenue Ho- 
tel, and going down to dinner. The beautiful patrician drinks 
her soup in one draught from the tureen, tears her roast with 
her dainty fingers, and uses her mouth for her finger-bowl! 
(Queen Elizabeth, indeed, had a table-fork presented to her in 
1611, but she kept it in a glass case as a curiosity; but she did 
exactly what Miss Sewell makes Lady Marian do, and every- 
body did likewise.) These, and such as these, were the very 
least among the manners of the time. And yet in these very 
days William Shakespeare—not a sovereign, or courtier, or 
nobleman, but a commoner who stood without—wrote these 
plays in which all the sweet courtesies and delicacies and 
amenities of the quiet and gentle life of to-day find their 
sweetest and fullest expression! Observe, even in casual meet- 
ings in the plays, how perfectly conventional it all is, even 
judged by our own standards! Enter to Hamlet, Horatio, Ber- 
nardo, Francesco. Hamlet greets as an old friend, as indeed 
he was, Horatio; to Bernardo he gives his hand and a speech ; 
but to Francesco, whom he has never seen before, he bows, 
with a “Good evening, sir.” Precisely what a man of breeding 
would do to-day, and yet every school-boy knows that our 
manners are a thousand times advanced from those of that 
earlier day. And I need not suggest to the student that he 
study the rencontres between Shakespeare’s men and women. 
It will not be long before he will have a treatise on chivalry 
which will be tremendously at variance with the actualities of 
Shakespeare’s day. In this one respect Shakespeare was not a 
photographer. Read that raining fire of courteous banter be- 
tween Benedict and Beatrice, or that gallant love-making of 
Henry the Fifth and Princess Katharine, and imagine that those 
were the days when Queen Elizabeth boxed the ears of her 
ministers of state if they did not agree with her; and when a 
noble lord, after his guests had assembled at dinner around his 
board, would order his fool to take a leap over their heads 
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into a big bowl of custard upon the table, in order to see the 
custard spatter into the faces and over the rich dresses of his 
guests ! 

But it is hard to remember that I am only outlining and 
suggesting a plan of study, and not exhausting that plan it- 
self. 

Now, in conclusion let me say a word as to that most fami- 
liar and favorite and, I may add, easily manufactured form of 
argumentation—the paradox—to which I have alluded above. 

Few things, indeed, are more attractive to the young stu- 
dent in any field than this Paradox, and in Shakespearean mat- 
ters, especially where this very quality of adaptability of pas- 
sages from the three-century old plays to the phases of our own 
contemporary life is so paramount, they are as plenty as black- 
berries. How could Shakespeare have known this? what could 
have told him that? where could he have discovered the other? 
and so on. Trust me, the answer to all these questions will 
come with study and with research. It is only the indolent, or 
the /atssez faire, or the too easily satisfied student who will 
save himself the trouble of investigation by answering them 
with a paradox. Paradoxes are not without their uses, of 
course. But only let one realize how easily they can be manu- 
factured in any field, and he or she will see how little confi- 
dence is to be placed in them, in any result which they de- 
velop, or in any proof of anything which they afford. Take the 
simplest and most familiar of cases—the railway. What would 
any one think of a student of railway management who should 
solemnly utter such a paradox as that the most dangerous rail- 
way crossing in the world was the safest in the world? And 
yet such a statement would be strictly true. For the most 
dangerous railway crossing in the world would be the one most 
carefully and sedulously watched by human eyes, and so would 
actually be the safest in the world. And yet this paradox 
would prove nothing at all; no lessons in railway management 
could be gained from it. And to reason from it as by analogy 
would be only to find one’s self groping among the most fla- 
grant absurdities. Or let us take this other paradox (which 
would lean to the nature, perhaps, of a purely logical fallacy): 
supposing somebody should assert that a republican form of 
government was the kind of government in which the assassina- 
tion of rulers was the most frequent. Nothing could be more 
absurd upon its face than that. And yet the paradox could be 
proved by citing the fact that in the United States, within a 
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period of seventeen years, two Presidents—Lincoln and Garfield 
—were shot to death by assassins. 

To draw such analogies back to our Shakespearean matters I 
say, therefore, let the Shakespearean student especially beware 
of paradoxes. That is, all but one. I care not how much he 
studies or is fascinated by that paradox of all paradoxes—the 
paradox Baconian, the theory that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays! Were there any danger of his falling a final victim to 
the “‘ Baconian theory,” so called, I should be the last to give 
this advice. But I am so certain—so sure from my own ex- 
perience and from what I have heard or know of the experience 
of others—that the more one studies that strangely-asserted 
paradox, the more convinced he will become of its absurdity, 
and the improbability of there being anything in it, that I say, 
Go ahead—study it exhaustively, in Delia Bacon’s, Judge 
Holmes’s, and Mrs. Potts’s big and philosophical and able books 
—and the result will be safe! However he may waver, however 
he may be carried away by Miss Bacon’s enthusiasm, or Judge 
Holmes’s logic, or Mrs. Potts’s marvellous learning and research, 
he will come, sooner or later, to realize that the constant lesson 
of literature and of affairs, and of increasing knowledge and ex- 
perience, when bent to Shakespearean channels, is how much 
Shakespeare knew of the universe, and of the heart and mind 
of man, and how little, how very little, Bacon knew of either! 
How Shakespeare was the sum of all that was, the soul of all 
that was to be, in human affairs; and how little, how less than 
nothing, Bacon knew; how, for instance (for I repeat, that I 
am only rapidly indicating lines of investigation in this paper), 
he once wrote a synthetic treatise upon the passion of love, 
and defined the bounds and metes and demarking lines of it, as 
if it had been a piece, plot, or parcel of ground he had been 
delineating to a purchaser. How while Shakespeare, we have 
seen, was laughing in his sleeve at the ignorance of the “ water- 
doctors,” and leeches, and so-called surgeons, Bacon was calmly 
prescribing certain charms against certain maladies, and certain 
promorphics to ward off local pains, or to cure local injuries 
or diseases. And so on and so on. 

But to follow out this line would be in some sort to meet 
rather than to stimulate the research which I recommend to 
the beginner in Shakespearean study. To such an one I can 
only say I envy him his entrance, for to know Shakespeare is a 
liberal education, and not to know him is to have something to 
live for. Perhaps I cannot close this paper better than by call- 
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ing attention to an instructive repetition of history which we have 
witnessed in the last few years in our own country and in Eng- 
land. The student will remember, that during the closing years 
of the last century (say in and about 1780-1799) the Ireland 
forgeries which run to such an enormous extent, and their dra- 
matic exposure (not by scholarly criticism, but by circumstan- 
tial evidence), stimulated to an immense extent the study of 
the plays. In Sir James Prior’s life of Edmund Malone the re- 
sult is described in the following rather dry paragraph: 

“Editors and commentators appear at every turn and in all 
societies. In the club-house we meet three or four of a morn- 
ing. In the park we see them meditating by the Serpentine, or 
under a tree in Kensington Gardens—no dinner-table without 
one or two—in the theatre you view them by the dozens. Vol- 
ume after volume is poured out in note, comment, conjecture, 
new reading, statement, misstatement, contradiction. Reviews, 
magazines, and newspapers report them with as little mercy to 
the reader, and give occasional emendations of their own.” 

Now we, in the last few years, have seen a perfectly simi- 
lar interest awakened, not only among students and literary 
classes, but among general newspaper readers, who had never 
found occasion before to give these matters the slightest atten- 
tion. The “ Baconian theory,” so-called; half a dozen “cipher 
theories,” so-called; the exploiting of these, and the conven- 
tional answers to them in periodical literature and in permanent 
book-form, have resulted in giving us exactly just such a spec- 
tacle as Sir James Prior above describes. But with this great 
advantage in our favor, viz.: that while the agitation to which 
Sir James Prior alludes exhausted itself in zsthetic and textual 
comment on the plays, expressions of opinion as to their rela- 
tive beauties and the like, our present interest has been in the 
examination of historical and circumstantial evidence—the re- 
reading of old records, the re-survey of old landmarks, and the 
practical study of the entourage and vicinage in which, and sur- 
rounded by which, the scholar and gentleman, William Shakes- 
peare, lived and worked. And surely this is best! 


APPLETON MORGAN. 
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VISIT TO RAMONA’S HOME. 
A TYPICAL SPANISH RANCH. 


¢ E all have our day-dreams, as well as those of the 
night. A goodly share have been mine, full to 
the brim and running over—at times almost pos- 
sessing me. Passing strange are they as imagi- 
nation, with loosened rein, gives free course to 
whim and fancy, desire and purpose. 

Were you ever so caught by the characters of a book that 
you ate and slept, walked and lived with them, and they with 
you? Of course you were, for is not all humanity in touch some- 
where with its complement—the response of heart to kindred 
heart ? 

A few years ago and I was thus possessed, if you please, and 
it brought such real happiness that I want every one within 
seeing or hearing distance of THE CATHOLIC WORLD to share 
it with me. This day-dream came after following Ramona 
through her checkered life. She was not to me the heroine of 
a romance, the mere creation of Mrs. Jackson’s fertile brain, 
but a veritable creature who, through much suffering, had at 
last found peace. 

Feeling thus, it seemed almost a matter of course that I 
should learn soon after of an old Spanish ranch in Southern 
California where everything was still carried on as in Ramona’s 
time. 

What a pleasure, thought I, to visit that spot, revel in its 
beauties, and ‘see the very people who had made the life of Ales- 
sandro and Majella both sad and joyful! 

But is this possible? No; for tourists have made such a 
Mecca of the place that trains will not stop at the little station 
nearest the ranch, except by express permission of the family. 
Yet if we really wish to do anything obstacles only whet: the 
desire until realized, and so it proved. The less prospect of 
having what I wished, the greater my resolve to gain it. 

The vacation allotted to bread-winners approached. Califor- 
nia was the objective point for my summer’s outing, and South- 
ern California too. HI only could !—again and again echoed 
my heart’s desire. 
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Allow me”—and turning, 
, ready to assist me 


“Ah! Coz Meil, glad to see you. 
there stood my good friend, Father H 
on the cable-car. 

“This is a doubly pleasant surprise, father, to meet you here, 
and better still to see you looking almost well; for, indeed, after 
your siege with la grippe and the typhoid last winter, we all 
feared you would hardly rally.” 

“That's what the prophets foretold; but my good mother’s 
nursing, and two or three months near Los Angeles, have dis- 
proved their word, giving me a new lease of life.” 

“You say near Los Angeles?” 

“Yes, Miss E , in the Del Valle family. You've heard of 
the general’s famous ranch, the scene of Ramona’s life?” 

I almost lost breath at these words. Could I have heard 
aright ? . , 

“And you were really there, the very place I’ve longed to see?” 

“Yes, indeed-wish I had time to tell you all about it. But 
this is how it happened: Rambling near there one day my 
horse dropped a shoe; the heavy clouds just then told of a 
storm at hand. I ventured to ask assistance from a herdsman 
not far eff, who recognized me as a priest. With respectful 
greeting he said: ‘Ah, mio padro, no time for the horse till 
storm come; you have welcome here with Sefiora del Valle; 
no padre passes her door’; and, leading the way, in spite of 
my doubts, soon found myself cordially welcomed by the sefiora 
and family—the general having died some years before. But 
see here, I must get off at the next crossing, so will be brief. 
The few hours I intended spending at the ranch ran into weeks. 
There being no resident or visiting priest for the place, I was 
easily prevailed upon to pass my vacation there. Receiving the 
necessary faculties, I said Mass daily in the little chapel, gave 
instruction to the children for their First Commurtion and Con- 
firmation, not overlooking the older persons, thus making me a 
full-fledged parish priest for the season. But here’s my place; 
must leave you; so good-by, cousin.” 

“‘Good-by, father”; and he was gone, leaving me too disap- 
pointed to utter a word. What a goose I am! Why didn’t I 
ask father for his address? Just as I thought there was a chance 
to realize my heart’s desire here it has slipped from me, and I 
am no better off than before. Looking from the car-window I 
hoped to see in what direction my friend had gone, but there 
was no trace of him. Yet in this, my disappointment, hope still 
remained in Pandora’s box. 
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A few days later, while still brooding over my regrets, the 


e carrier brought comfort in the following letter : 
., DEAR COUSIN MEIL: In our hasty leave-taking on the car 
r I did not have time to tell you what I trust will give pleasure, 
ll that I can make it possible for you to visit the Del Valle ranch 
through the enclosed note of introduction. 
s Accept, with best wishes for a pleasant journey and safe re- 
turn. Yours faithfully in Christ, J. M. H. 
Again I almost lost breath, and read the note once more 
£ to be sure of its reality. This time there was no dreaming. 
A few days more and I was booked for Southern California, 
d where the iron horse landed me amid groves of orange and lemon, fig 
and pomegranate. Los Angeles—City of the Angels, well named, 
4 embowered as it is in flowers of matchless beauty and luxuriance. 
t What a change from the grand but barren and rocky heights 
y of Denver to so lovely a spot! This my first trip through the 
a Santa Clara valley was full of charms, from the moment I caught 
first glimpses of hedge-rows of lilies and roses, enclosing gardens 
1 filled with our rarest flowers in almost wasteful profusion, which, 
1 . with the snowy magnolia and other trees, made the air heavy 


: with their fragrant bloom. Paradise! Paradise! I caught my- 
f self saying again and again between my gasps of wondering ad- 
a miration. 
t The quaint adobe houses, between more pretentious modern 
structures, quickened the memory of those early Spanish settlers 
who, with the Franciscan fathers, had left traces of their work 
S in ruined churches, villages, etc. Each stone had indeed been 
e hallowed by prayer and ritual, but still more by toil, hardship, 
e and suffering, that told of a faith supreme, and proof against 
: all difficulties. 
tT A day or two of rest, then on to Ramona’s home, about forty- 
five miles west of Los Angeles. It is named Camulos, meaning 
juniper, the founder being Ygnacio del Valle. This is the only 
_ typical Spanish ranch in California. All others have become so 
[ Americanized by innovations and improvements that little re- 
2 mains of primitive methods and customs. 
[ Leaving the station, I was driven through thickets of wild 
[ mustard, looking like fields of molten gold, as the yellow blos- 
> soms swayed with the breeze. Passing Indian villages of brown 
l adobe huts, where swarmed big-eyed, half-naked children and 
babies, then came groves of willows and cottonwood, and just 
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beyond the sheep corrals, barns and stables of the Camulos ranch, 
some fourteen hundred acres in extent. All these led to Ramo- 
na’s—my Ramona’s—home. She had been so linked with my life 
as friend and sister from the moment we first met in the thicket 
of mustard, when, peering through to see the good old Padre 
Salvierderra, that face, kissed by southern sun and gentle breeze, 
was revealed in all its loveliness; then on with her through all 
that strange career. As I came nearer and nearer it seemed 
like returning to my childhood’s home, where each dear, familiar 
spot would have a touch of tender attraction, linked with the 
memory of one who had thus stolen into my heart’s affections, 
becoming to me another self. Its familiar approaches made my 
blood tingle with the quickened pulsations of heart and mind. 
Little wonder, then, that the tears filled my eyes. There was the 
adobe house of Sefiora del Valle, surrounded by verandas, where 
people of all ages and conditions were sitting, lounging and 
making merry. This somewhat abashed me, fearing I might in- 
trude upon some family /esta. However, my note of introduc- 
tion was all-sufficient. “Any friend of good Father H is ours 
also,” was the cordial response to my apology, as the sefiora, 
dignified and affable too, presented me to her family. This wel- 
come was fully confirmed during my brief visit. Spanish hospi- 
tality is proverbial, but a double share fell to my portion on 
the strength of friendship for Father H . Home-friends 
could not have done more for comfort and pleasure. 

Not being familiar with the Spanish tongue, I fell back upon 
French, which is also spoken there; the few courses I had taken 
in the natural method of Berlitz serving me admirably, with 
some broken English from the sefiora and her children. The 
make-up of her personal household, whom I met on the broad 
veranda some eighty or a hundred feet in length, included two 
sons, a daughter, daughter-in-law, and two lovely grandchildren, 
one of them an ideal Ramona. Fruits, refreshments, and cool 
drinks were served there by one who seemed the exact counter- 
part of the Margarita I had known as Ramona’s steadfast friend 
and servant. 

The ringing of the largest of three bells hanging in a belfry 
summoned the family to Vespers. Although cracked, this bell 
still retained something of its former melody. Brought from the 
San Fernando mission, its record could be traced back to 1770 
at least. A Russian inscription, too much blurred to be read, 
doubtless told its age and history. 

The sefiora and party were followed by the rest of the house- 
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hold—maids, servants, workmen, and all. She conducted the 
service, assisted by members of her family. 

The little chapel was tastefully, and even richly, adorned. A 
large crucifix and a picture of San Rafael for altar-pieces, with 
statuettes in niches, and other pictures, beside fresh flowers in 
beautiful vases and urns, spoke of the faith and love that prompt- 
ed these offerings. The little hanging-lamp told us, too, that 
the divine Master awaited our coming. 

The service ended I still lingered, unwilling to leave the 
sacred place; the sefiora also, with two or three others, con- 
tinued their devotions. Everything around me only recalled 
more vividly the scenes of Ramona’s life. How often had she 
been there, pouring forth her heart’s affections, desires, joys, and 
sorrows! The altar-cloth, with its mended rent, was not the 
least of the suggestions before me. The calm repose and 
solemn stillness of that hallowed spot were broken only by the 
melody of ever-singing birds, floating in rippling waves through 
the open windows—a chorus of praise to Him whom we there 
adored. 

As the sefiora covered the altar and put away the sacred 
vessels, vestments, etc., I gladly assisted her. In a press at the 
side of the altar, where they were kept, she showed me rich 
chasubles, albs, surplices, etc., many of them sacred heirlooms 
brought from Spain long years before; much of the delicate, 
filmy lace was the handiwork of the Mission Indians and ser- 
vants on the ranch. 

Everything there proved the faith and piety of the sefiora 
and her family. In truth, of all the traditions preserved by the 
house of Del Valle none are more tenderly, sacredly cherished 
than those relating to our holy faith. Two large crosses capped 
the hills, one on the north, another on the south side of the 
ranch—beacon lights they were for all passing within their range. 
Spanish through and through, not less were the sefiora and fami- 
ly Catholics in heart and soul, in life and action. 

I learned this when, leaving the chapel, my kind hostess 
spoke freely her sentiments: “Gladly would I restore the old 
Franciscan missions were it possible; so much good yet to be 
done; but of what use? They would soon go like the first 
ones. Settlers, settlers all the time come in, always for money 
and fine houses; but the church—ah, no! little care they.” And 
then the sigh and shadow of sadness on that noble face told 
how truly her lips echoed the heart’s emotions. ' 

“ Now for a stroll,” continued the sefiora, taking my arm as 
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we left the chapel; “you must see something of Spanish life on 
a real ranch, if you please.” 

“ Thanks, sefiora, nothing would suit me better.” I told her 
then of my love for Ramona; how closely our lives had been 
linked, that this visit was the fulfilment of my dream for many 
a year, hence my joy to be thus privileged. 

“Tt is well, and I am glad. So many already come, but 
strangers to us, we have not always a welcome—too much time 
and trouble; but friends, as you”—and she pressed my hand— 
“T always say, Do not go. When Mrs. Jackson came and found 
her Ramona here, with Allessandro, Margarita, Juan Can, and 
all the rest, I was away. Too bad; would like so much to see 
her—good soul, may she rest in peace! Such a friend to the 
poor Indian! How she worked for them! One half-dozen such 
people do more good than the whole government.” 

“You know of Miss Drexel?” 

“Ah, yes, indeed! She walks in Mrs. Jackson’s shoes, and 
fills them too. They tell me she is a sister.” 

“Yes, sefiora, and mother too—Mother Katherine, now hard 
at work training novices for Indian and negro missions. If 
her plans are carried out, with government approval, we shall 
see a change for the better. She is no idler, knowing full well 
there'll be few holidays in this undertaking.” 

“Do you know of her plans?” 

“Somewhat. I believe when ready the sisters of her commu- 
nity will take charge of schools to be opened on the reservation 
for Indians; negroes are also included in this good work, and 
all so taught as to become their own bread-winners, marked 
talent being guided accordingly.” 

“A grand work, indeed, my friend; that I call the religion 
of one’s life. But here we are at the sheep corral; you remem- 
ber?” 

“ Remember, sefiora? How can I forget any spot here?” 

“Some sheep there are, but not as when Ramona and 
Philipe gave orders to Alessandro and his band. Here is the 
mill to crush olives; a wine-press for the claret, and on the 
other side they make brandy, etc.” 

“ What are the large buildings beyond ?” 

“Warehouses for grain, wool, skins, etc.; meat, smoked and 
dried, they have ready always in that low building behind the 
storehouse.” 

The vegetable garden, with flowers and fruit everywhere, 
told of energy, thrift, and plenty. I could plainly see that 
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the sefiora held her forces well in hand, having an eye to 
every part of her broad domains, not only giving orders but 
seeing them executed. “Since the general’s death I must fill his 
place, and my own too. The help of my sons I have; yet more 
of one than the other, who lives with his family at Los Ange- 
les. I trust myself best of all. Is not that well?” she asked in 
a merry tone. Of course, I fully assented; and indeed the 
sefiora was more than equal to the charge—verily could have 
ruled a kingdom. Strong of will, self-reliant, shrewd at a bar- 
gain, a stranger to fear or anxiety—thus did she impress me; yet 
all these virile characteristics were encased in a woman’s heart, 
loving, tender, and true to the very core; her magnetism was 
irresistible; dignity and affability perfectly blending made the 
Sefiora del Valle the charming, regal woman she was. 

“Do you never tire of this responsibility?” I ventured to ask 
in a moment of confidence. 

“Yes, oh so much! it is weary work at times, and gladly 
would I have it no more. But these people, they are mine ; 
what shall they do if not here? Come, you shall see what is 
done for them”; and leading the way we entered a room open- 
ing, as did all the others, on the veranda. Here were some 
fifteen children, busy with book, slate, pen, brush, and needle. 

“Ah! your school I see, sefiora.” 

“Yes, Miss E , and this is their teacher,” at the same 
time introducing me to the pleasant young lady in charge. 

“First they learn their religion—nothing good without that ; 
then their other lessons like all children: music, painting, Eng- 
lish, French, fancy-work, plain sewing, etc. Each child old 
enough has every day work to do in the house or garden. One 
time, you know, they may have their own ranch; then all this 
will make them able to care for it. Prizes I give to the best, 
of something useful to them; for you know, not always will 
children love study and work without help like that.” 

Then, going to the east veranda, the sefiora pointed to a 
small building this side of the sheep corral, at the same time 
walking towards it. “There the children of my Mexican Indi- 
ans and other workmen are taught by a capable woman to 
read, write, keep accounts a little, sew, knit, do housework, 
gardening, etc. When Father H was with us he gave in- 
struction every Sunday afternoon to all the people employed 
here. They also have their dances, games, and other amuse- 
ments, for always work is not good. Here, just south of that 
artichoke patch, shaded by olives and vines, you will see the 
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house where my sick are cared for by a faithful nurse. Where 
are so many people, some must be sick. One poor blind woman 
we have—I will say a little word to cheer her heart. Will you 
come too?” 

“Certainly, sefiora”; and she led the way into the main hall 
of the long, low building. On either side were small rooms, 
plainly but neatly furnished with bed, table, chairs, and some 
holy pictures. Entering one of them, we found an old Spanish- 
Mexican woman, sitting in a comfortable arm-chair, busily knit- 
ting although totally blind. 

The sefiora greeted her kindly, as I could see by the happy 
expression of her face. The conversation being in Spanish, I 
was little the wiser for it, but felt sure sunshine had come to 
the poor old woman’s heart, and was reflected, too, on the 
sefiora’s; for as we turned away she said: “ Much good I al- 
ways feel to come here; I learn to be content and happy.” 
Then turning to the nurse, who spoke French, gave directions 
that nothing should be wanting to the invalids; also calling 
attention to some little changes that might be made for their 
comfort. All this proved the motherly care felt by the sefiora 
for each one under her protection. 

Crossing the garden, radiant in summer bloom, we came up- 
on a little brook rippling merrily along. I was startled with 
glad surprise. “Ramona, again,” I said to myself, and half- 
aloud too. The sefiora read my thoughts, if she had not heard 
them. 

“Yes, here it is—the brook where she washed the altar-cloth.” 

Need I be told? Could I not almost see her there, even 
as Alessandro, when “he felt a light smite his eyes, as from a 
mirror?” 

There she was, Ramona again—‘hair in disorder, sleeves 
pinned loosely on her shoulders, her whole face aglow with the 
earnestness of her task as she bent low over the stones, rinsing 
the altar-cloth up and down in the water, anxiously scanning it, 
then plunging it in again. The sunset beams played around 
her hair like a halo; the whole place was aglow with red light, 
and her face was kindled into transcendent beauty.” Yes, I 
seemed again to see it all, and gave myself up for a moment to 
the happiness it brought. A casual remark of my host dispelled 
the illusion. 

“Do these people remain here long?” I asked. 

“Some of them—yes, ten, twenty, even forty yéars and more, 
Others come and go; restless, they must have a change.” 
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Passing on to the foot of the grape-arbor, at the left of the 
little square garden, we came to the broad, flat stones on which 
formerly the family washing had been done. East of this were 
carpenter’s shops, a blacksmith’s forge, tool-house ; fine stables 
for horses of every grade and condition, saddle, carriage, dray, 
and for field use; sheep and cattle in their pasture, with colts, 
calves, and lambs could be counted by the dozens. 

The orchard, too, told of an abundant crop—peaches, pears, 
apricots, and almonds, with groves of orange in bud, blossom, 
and fruitage; and over all the soft, filmy haze, itself tinted 
with hues of a thousand flowers, that seemed reflected there 
from the soft and variegated carpet of Mother Earth. 

“ Beautiful, oh more than beautiful!” I exclaimed in an 
ecstasy of delight. “I could live here always.” 

“So it is, Miss E ; though so many years I am here, 
still it is ever to me so lovely; changing always, I think, makes 
it thus—never is it the same. But tired you will be; let us rest 
here”; and we entered a vine-covered arbor, the branches laden 
with luscious grapes, just touched by the white and purple 
down of ripeness; refreshing, too, they were as I gladly accept- 
ed some of the finest from the sefiora. 

“There, the children are free now”; and we heard their 
merry shouts as they left the school-room. “Here, Carita,” 
calling her whom I had already christened Ramona, “stay a lit- 
tle with our friend and make it pleasant, while I look after my 
men and women ; lazy they are sometimes,” she added, with an ex- 
pressive look and shrug of the shoulders that told she had no 
use for idlers. “I'll join you soon”; and bustling away the 
sefiora went her rounds. 

My new little friend, shy at first, soon yielded to my inter- 
est in her daily life, as she told me in very good English of 
her work, studies, amusements, etc. Noticing the music scat- 
tered around, beside a guitar and mandolin, I said: 

“You play, dear, of course?” 

“A little, sefiora,’ was the timid reply, “ but my sister bet- 
ter. You like to hear her? We sing, too—my cousins Inez, 
Carmita, José, and Luis. I call them”; and, sounding a little 
ivory whistle two or three times in different directions, added: 
“T know not where they are, but this will bring them,” as in- 
deed it did; and not only those she had called, but a dozen 
more, shouting and laughing in merry glee, chatting, too, in 
their own soft, musical Spanish tongue. 

Wonderful command had my Ramona over those beautiful 
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young elves of the Camulos, for a look and word checked the 
outburst of mirth; perhaps, too, the sight of a stranger had its 
effect. 

“TI called you not all, only Luis, José, and their two cou- 
sins.” The wishful looks of the others told their desires; my 
pleading, too, gained the favor. A few expressive words and 
gestures in Spanish proved that good behavior was the only 
condition for remaining. 

Music then began in earnest—free, hearty, and joyous. 
Those beautiful Spanish songs were joined in by all; the music 
so light, airy, and graceful, as if each note had plumed itself 
for special flight, glowing with the heat and fire of that warm 
southern clime. Then came those gay, fantastic dances, into which 
these elves and sprites threw all the joyful abandon of their 
sunny natures. The regular figures and movements of our 
Northern and Eastern dances were wanting; but instead, all the 
more grace and witchery. Seeing my pleasure, they only gave 
themselves with freer spirit to the frolic. Their beautiful faces, 
expressing at will every emotion of their earnest, passionate 
nature, were indeed a study, where could almost be read their 
future of love and hate, joy and sorrow. 

The gayly-colored costumes, peculiar to their race, only ad- 
ded effect to this charming scene. May our dear Lord and his 
Blessed Mother keep and preserve these precious souls! I found 
myself saying from my very heart. 

The frolic came to a sudden pause as the sefiora entered. 

“Too much children—tire you, I know.” 

“Just what I like, sefiora; all are so happy they must be 


very good.” 
“ Ah!” and she shook her head a little doubtfully ; but moth- 
erly love prevailed. “Yes, sometimes—oh, so good! and then— 


little méchantes.” But spite of her dignity they well knew the 
sefiora’s heart went out to them and gathered around for the 
caress, sure to come, as she folded them closely in her arms. 
“Now, allez, petites, a votre diner.” 

I detained them long enough to distribute some holy pictures, 
of which I chanced to have a few packages. Then what a change! 
How did the beautiful, earnest faith of these impulsive hearts 
reveal itself in the subdued, reverential mien, and soft, “ Gractos, 
gracios /” with which each received her treasure, pressing it to 
heart and lips while slowly wending their way to the house. 

“ How blest, sefiora, are these little ones, safe, sheltered from 
whatever might weaken their faith; so firmly engrafted now, in 
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after years it can resist whatever may be brought against it. A 
noble work indeed is yours among all these people.” 

“Tt is well you say so, my friend, for I lose heart many a 
day ; it is weary, weary to me. But there is the call to dinner; 
shall we not go?” 

“ Thanks, sefiora,” and we were soon in the long dining-hall, 
across the courtyard from the kitchen, and opening, like the other 
rooms, on the veranda. 

“You will see our family together, for to dinner all should 
come.” 

The seat of honor, at the right of my kind hostess, gave me 
full view of the household, numbering some thirty or more, gen- 
tlemen, ladies and children, nearly all related by marriage with 
the Del Valle family. 

My vigorous appetite, whetted by recent travels and a healthy 
digestion, welcomed the dinner that would have more than satis- 
fied the most epicurean taste. Even the highly seasoned soups, 
meats, etc., more suited to Spanish than American taste, were 
not to be refused. Then came fruits, fresh or preserved as if 
in amber, and conserved, in fact prepared in many ways new to 
me, but all most delicious, which, with jellies, dainty cakes, and 
the best of tea, coffee, or chocolate, as might be preferred, made 
a feast fit for royalty. 

The pure Spanish type was plainly visible in the faces before 
me: dark hair and eyes, olive complexion, with a certain supple 
grace and vivacity that told of the dole far niente life prevail- 
ing there. Two marked exceptions, however, attracted my at- 
tention in the light hair and blue eyes of a boy and girl some 
ten and twelve years of age, telling that Northern blood must 
have found its way to this Southern clime. 

How happens this I was on the point of asking, but delicacy 
forbade. The sefiora, however, read the inquiry in my face, and 
said: “ Yes, it is true, these are of our family too, and as dear 
as if of my own flesh and blood. Movers do often cross our ranch 
en route for some El Dorado, or leaving it, heart-sore, for their 
home. But a few years since, and there camped such a caravan a 
half-mile distant. When leaving, one wagon did not go. A sad 
story was soon brought me by Luigo, one of ourherdsmen. Father, 
mother, both sick, a little babe, and those two children, with no 
food, no help, nothing but trouble. I had them moved to one of 
the store-rooms, made pleasant as I could; but too late. In two 
days the children had no father, no mother; the little babe soon 
died too. I sent letters, as the father did tell me, to their people 
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in the East,‘ but only one answer came, from the uncle; he so 
poor—could hardly take care of his own. I knew then the good 
God had given me these poor little ones. It is well, and they shall 
be cared for as my very own. Our Blessed Lady will be their 
mother too; it is to her I gave them at first.” 

“Then all will be well, you may be sure, sefiora.” And it 
was already so, as I could plainly see in their happy faces and 
in the loving caresses so freely exchanged with the other chil- 
dren. A few words with them later in the evening only con- 
firmed this impression. 

“My brother and I are so happy here we wouldn't leave if 
we could. The sefiora is strict with all of us, but so kind and 
good we can’t help loving her.” 

“T’d like to hear any one say anything against her—wouldn’t 
have a chance twice, I’ll bet,” added the little boy, as he struck 
the veranda-railing with his fist to emphasize the fact. ‘When 
I and my sister are big we'll have our own house up North, 
where the sefiora shall come and spend every summer with us.” 

“ And it’s to be a surprise, too,” continued the little girl. 

“ That will be the very best way to tell the sefiora how much 
you thank her for all her kindness.” 

“Oh, look, look; there they are!’ shouted both in a breath ; 
“the first rockets; now for the colored lights; that was the 
signal!” 

Just then the young Sefior del Valle, with his sister, joined 
me, and the children ran away to find their companions. 

“You came just in time to enjoy one of our greatest /estas. 
This is the eve of San Ignacios,” said the sefior. “ My father 
bore his name, and we always keep it in memory of that great 
saint as well as of the best of fathers.” 

The limits of this article will not admit a full description of 
that celebration. Certainly nothing was omitted to bring joy to 
every heart, young and old. Music by a Mexican band, with fire- 
works in the eve, ushered it in; addresses to the sefiora and her 
children, recitations, dancing, and singing were continued until a 
late hour. 

The next morning, before any one in the house was astir, the 
singing of birds in the vine-covered porch under my window 
roused me from a heavy sleep. Humming a little response to 
this pleasant greeting, I thought it might be the signal for a 
general chorus from other members of the household, as in Ra- 
mona’s time; but such is not the present custom; so beautiful, 
would that it might be now as then! My thoughts, however, 
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readily turned to Majella, as I occupied her room, recalling viv- 
idly the scenes of her marvellous life. West of this was the one 
reserved for priests, and occupied by my good friend Father 
H , also by the saintly Padre Salvierderra. Looking towards 
it through the open door, it really seemed as if I must see the 
venerable, gray-haired Franciscan in brown habit and cowl, with 
sandalled feet, standing at its threshold, ready to give me greet- 
ing, and his own fervent “ God bless you, child!” 

I. knew the place at once, even before the sefiora pointed it 
out to me, as she did a few minutes later, after a pleasant “Bon 
jour, my friend,” with kind inquiries about my health, night’s 
rest, etc. 

A stroll through the garden with two or three others, then 
to breakfast, which, in honor of the festa, was served in a large 
tent spread for the occasion, and decorated with Spanish and 
American flags. ‘ 

Through the thoughtful kindness of the young Sefior del 
Valle, a priest from Newhall, some twenty miles distant, arrived 
about nine o’clock A.M. and celebrated Mass in the little chapel, 
specially decorated for the occasion with the rarest, most beau- 
tiful flowers the ranch could furnish. The entire household, in 
holiday attire, filled the place, and during the service sang 
many beautiful selections. The Mexican band of the night be- 
fore also contributed its share to this commemoration. The rest 
of the day was given up to mirth and festivity, much of which 
was so unique, and peculiar to the customs of the locality and 
people, as to be a constant surprise from moment to moment. 

Music and dancing were, of course, the chief features of the 
occasion, as a Spaniard who cannot dance and sing is well-nigh 
tabooed. Each one took part, master and servant, mistress and 
maid, all full of joyous, rollicking life and fun. Indeed, it be- 
came so infectious, that I too entered heart and soul into the 
festivities, almost feeling as if I were with them “to the manner 
born.” Distinctions were lost sight of, all mingling freely to- 
‘gether, each determined*to honor the day and the sefiora in 
every possible way. 

Even the animals had their share in it, by their neighing 
and braying, bleating and cackling, gobbling, etc., adding to the 
general mirth. A procession of those on the ranch appeared 
just before noon, each well groomed and decked in flowers, bells, 
and gay trappings. There were sheep and bleating lambs, sleepy- 
eyed mules, bulls and oxen, cows and calves, mares with their 
colts prancing, fiery steeds and gay cavaliers, followed by a 
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mimic harvest in a huge wagon. Here were samples of the 
year’s produce—the finest and best, of course; golden-eared corn, 
sheaves of ripened wheat, flaming, feathery mustard, all as a 
setting to pyramids of luscious fruit; blushing peaches and pears, 
lemons, oranges, apricots, plums, olives, etc., in lavish profusion. 
Bringing up the rear, and almost unmanageable, were the geese 
and ducks, turkeys and hens, making such a “confusion of 
tongues ” we were glad when they were out of hearing, and yet 
the procession would not have been complete without them. 

All this was under the direction of Colomb, the head herds- 
man, a striking figure indeed in his brilliant holiday attire of 
buckskin trousers trimmed at the sides in rows of shining but- 
tons, scarlet jacket and blue vest ornamented with gold braid, 
as was also the black sombrero. Heading the procession, he 
was in truth a typical leader, fit to marshal an army. At least 
six feet in height, broad-shouldered, straight as an arrow, riding 
his silver-gray stallion with the ease and grace of one born to 
the saddle: here, I thought, is my Alessandro. This impression 
was confirmed by a glance at his face, the olive complexion, 
coal-black hair, and eyes showing the mingling of Mexican and 
Indian blood in his veins. 

Pausing before the sefiora and her party, with a graceful 
salute, he allowed the motley procession to pass on. The proud, 
self-complacent smile showed how fully he appreciated the well- 
deserved compliments so freely given him and his year’s labor. 

This truly family festa seemed equally enjoyed by hosts and 
guests. Other amusements followed until evening, when a 
special Vesper service was celebrated in the chapel in honor of 
the great St. Ignatius. Then fire-works and music by the band 
closed the festivities, and with it one of the happiest weeks of 
my life. 

My last day opened with many a regret that it could not be 
lengthened indefinitely, but time was beckoning me away from 
this pleasant spot and its delightful people. 

With many thanks for the happiness afforded, and I must 
confess almost in tears, I exchanged my farewells with the adios 
of the sefiora and her family, true types of those who had made 
Ramona’s life so full of strange and mournful incident. 


F. M. EDSELAS. 
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TEACHER who should employ identical exer- 
cises to train a certain number of picked students 
for an exhibition of their individual powers, would 
find, if he drew out all that was in them, a most 

- pronounced inequality among them. The identity 
of conditions which he provides has nothing to do with the di- 
versity of endowments, which he must accept; and the likeness 
in .the premises just accentuates the variety in the results. 
Similarly, in an age of universal instruction, an observer who 
should start by carefully noting the democratic principle, that 
education must be within reach of all, and perhaps even forced 
upon all, would have the more reason to be impressed, as he 
approached the consequences, and found them conspicuously at 
fault with his expectations. Overruling the arbitrary principle 
of a universal equality, there are many natural conditions of 
universal disparity. Time, place, birth, opportunity, necessity, 
will admit of no general levelling down or levelling up in so- 
ciety. The social level will remain as broken and uneven as the 
surface of universal nature always is and ought to be. 

In one tint the educational results may be made to agree— 
in the duncolor of mediocrity. Paternalism lays on too much 
in quantity for some, not enough in the quality for others, and 
a great deal of the capricious for all. Besides, all the figures 
being placed in the foreground, the conception is- grotesque, 
and as to perspective, there is none. Every one is cultured, or 
ought to be. All the grades are to be open to all, from the 
primary alphabet to the top of the university. And this is 
taken to be the best adjustment to the needs of our times. 

The theory of this adjustment is called Utilitarianism in edu- 
cation. It is an application of the principle of utility to instruc- 
tion. The utility in question is that of serving the purposes of 
material prosperity, of comfort, or, in plainer terms, of money- 
getting. Such a notion of utility, assumed as the adequate meas- 
ure of the interests affecting human life, is as ancient as man 
himself. But, as made an idol of, an idol of the tribe and an 
idol of the forum, it has a history of its own. Its niche -was 
prepared for it by the anti-Catholic reaction of the Reformation, 
and it was enshrined therein by the natural philosopher of the 
Reformation. Bacon, who described so brilliantly the four “idols,” 
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or illusions, which impose upon mankind, carved in his own work- 
shop the theory of utilitarianism, which has become the most uni- 
versal cult in the thought and in action of modern times. 

Yet there are other ideas of utility than this of material 
welfare. We may say with perfect justice that no Athenian 
philosopher who whiled his days away in the Academy or 
Lyceum, nor Greek theologian who opposed the Roman pontiffs 
with finest-spun subtleties; no Epictetus or Seneca who spent 
his days in a barren philosophy, no scholastic of the age of 
dialectics, nor even scholastic theologian of the time of St. 
Thomas, ever pursued another end than the useful. Their pur- 
suits were all adjusted to an end, either sterile and intellectual, 
or one more divine and useful than that; although in the scale 
of personal comforts they never rose higher than a brick floor 
and a pallet of straw, with food supplied from any quarter, and 
that of any kind. This might be called Intellectual Utilitarianism. 

We have a still higher application of the term. The motive 
of utility has been urged in behalf of piety; and that not merely 
by courtiers or benefice-seekers, or other hypocrites, but by the 
Apostle St. Paul, who urges on the faithful the pursuit of a 
pious, godly life because of its utility. Pretas ad omnia utilis est— 
“ Piety is useful for all things,” including all that health and tem- 
poral prosperity which are consistent with much or with little of 
this world’s goods, which depend neither upon a high nor alow 
nor a medium standard in the statistics of reading and writing, 
and which, in truly Christian populations, have been found asso- 
ciated with a just appreciation of the.true and the beautiful, 
and, what is more, with a practical aspiration towards all that 
is just and‘ true. 

Taking utilitarianism in its material and lowest sense, we see 
the term applied to denote one method of education. Another 
term, “ Liberal,” has been universally employed to designate a 
higher order of intellectual and moral culture. It is the bearing 
of these two ideas on the Jesuit system that I wish to point out, 
supplementing therewith some observations made in a former 
number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD.* 

All systems of instruction may be reduced to a few con- 
stituent elements, such as Courses, Examinations, and the 
Method of conveying instruction. By a course, I mean a pro- 
tracted line of teaching and study, governed by some principle 
of unity, and supposed to finish some branch of knowledge in a 
definite time. Several courses might be arranged under a prin- 
ciple of higher unity combining them in one organic complex- 


* October, 1892 : ‘‘ The Jesuit Ratio Studiorum in Popular Literature.” 
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ity. Now, the first thing to be noticed is that the utilitarian 
programme has the merit of having introduced Parallelism in the 
courses of study and teaching. The modern phrase consecrated 
to express this idea of parallelism is, “‘So many hours a week in 
lectures and recitations” for such or such a branch. The 
arrangement is regulated by the law of demand and supply, 
not by any intrinsic educational value in the branch. How 
many “hours per week” are assigned to one study or another 
is determined by the coincident demand of many courses, which 
all happen to be useful or necessary. Hence the utilitarian 
pedagogue —frequently a minister of public instruction who 
knows as much about teaching as Rousseau did, or a practical 
superintendent whose knowledge of education is limited to read- 
ing the signs of the times—draws up a “programme of instruc- 
tion,” by cataloguing, in the first instance, the entire supply of 
marketable articles—arithmetic, book-keeping, reading, writing, 
Latin, French, drawing, political economy, type-writing, engineer- 
ing, Greek, German, physics, chemistry, gymnastics, physiology, 
etc.; then he takes a comparative view of their importance to 
the public, the busy public, the money-making public; and, 
finally, he divides the twenty-five or thirty available class-hours 
per week, and the twenty weeks per semester, among the claim- 
ants. And so the programme is made complete. 

These courses, constituting no organic body of educational 
instruction on the merits of their developing value, are entrusted 
to teachers who constitute among themselves no-organic body 
of pedagogic value. Each teacher has his price; he is shipped 
on his own track; he runs parallel with other teachers, as his 
course lies alongside of. other branches; and if the lines happen 
to intersect or converge, it is not because of any idea of a 
unity, whether pedagogic in the teachers, or educational in the 
culture-values, that has been conceived as governing all. Nor, 
for that matter, is there any essential unity of association be- 
tween a given teacher and a given pupil. The teacher has 
charge of that section of the programme. He gives lessons and 
hears them recited. He keeps order. He reports. He shuts 
the door and goes home. The one organic function in the sys- 
tem which is fundamental, permanent, and common is that he 
draws his salary like every one else, while the people who pay 
it merely see that they get the worth of their money. All 
other elements in the plan are variable functions of popular 
opinion and popular demand. 

The pupil too, whatever else he may or may not have an eye 
to, catches the idea, if he has any, of looking to the worth of 
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his money, if he pays any; and if he does not, of coveting the 
worth of somebody else’s money, whoever is under constraint to 
pay for him. Hence, in the light of the pupil’s vast experience 
as to what is good for him, and in the exercise of that peda- 
gogical discretion which he has developed by his experience, he 
is expected to covet the choice of his own courses. This intro- 
duces into utilitarian education the element of Election or Op- 
tion. Were it not that some courses seem to be necessary for 
all parties alike, there is no reason, on the face of it, why 
everything in the programme should not be optional; and the 
babies might begin by “electing” to take the alphabet or leave 
it alone. Usually, their elders induce the innocents to take it. 

Now come Examinations. These exhibit the pole-star of the 
system. Language would fail me in the effort to describe what 
examinations are in the eye of utilitarianism; and above all 
Written Examinations. They are the centre of gravitation; the 
lever that moves the pedagogic world; they are the irritant by 
day of the ‘cute boy, the dream by night of the hectic girl; 
they are the bugbear and the nightmare of the teacher, for he 
does not know what will come of them, and they may strike 
him and his pupils on any side. They mean written questions, 
the same for all, with no personal presence of a living man to 
enter kindly into the thoughts and ways of expression of a liv- 
ing child. They are weapons of offence to strike the weak 
points. They are like the old instruments of torture, doing ser- 
vice for all sizes—the stocks, for instance, meant for the legs of 
all whom they concern, and therefore too big for some and too 
little for others. 

I do not mean that written examinations are at all incon- 
sistent with utilitarian education. I think them a beautiful and. 
instructive adaptation to the vital conditions of the system. If 
their ruling ideas were carried out farther, and the whole sys- 
tem were made to go by correspondence, writing letters and 
getting answers—in short, going to school by staying at home 
and reading—I should see herein nothing but the ripe maturity 
of the whole plan. For what does it all come to? Merely the 
gathering of information—nothing else. In the class-room itself, 
where viva voce teaching is supposed to be carried on, the pro- 
cess consists in prescribing what isto be read, and how many 
pages are to be learnt for the morrow. The teacher keeps the 
machine going ; and, as to his personal influence, he ranks with his 
text-book, the dictionary, and other such channels of informa- 
tion. Therefore, when he ‘says every day, ‘Learn these pages 
for to-morrow,” and on the morrow resumes, “ Recite those 
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pages assigned yesterday,” it is not wonderful if, in his turn, 
the fulminating examiner strikes the same key from behind the 
awful clouds of his unknown personality, and smites the un- 
known personalities of fifty different boys with the same shock 
to their sensibilities: “Answer that!” It is not strange if all 
teaching and studying is made to be a study of chances and 
possibilities, on the basis of antecedent lists of examiners’ ques- 
tions. And, in fact, it is not unknown that the utterly con- 
temptible degrees of utilitarian education can be prepared for 
by studying a “ Manual of the Baccalaureate ’—ending with the 
learning of the printed page, as the children began with learn- 
ing their printed alphabet. 

One curious and misleading feature of the whole system is 
the attempt it makes to absorb surreptitiously the Liberal Arts, 
and assume the style of Liberal Education. This, no doubt, is 
a covert compliment to a method better than. itself. But the 
only real effect is to discredit what it travesties. What with 
its ‘“hours per week,” its parallelism, its credits and marks be- 
stowed on “Latin and Greek,” on “poetry” and “literature,” 
and even “philosophy,” it reduces these liberal pursuits to such 
a woe-begone state of destitution and degradation, that we may 
say, if the polite culture designated by these terms owned any 
real kinsmanship with the’results of this pedagogy, it would 
neither deserve, nor ever recover, the character of education— 
classical, liberal, and humane. 

This exposition of mediocrity, both literary and mental, is 
ticketed all over with credit-marks. The form of expression, 
the calibre of critical judgment, the creative imagination, point, 
copiousness, acumen, and all the other qualities of a cultured 
mind, being supposed to be acquired, are supposed to be gauged 
by means of credits and marks and weekly schedules, and espe- 
cially by the statistics of written examinations. One thing is 
truly gauged and certified to by the results. It is that the 
real acquisitions of penmanship, spelling, and correct grammar 
go, under all the wear and tear of this mechanical art of peda- 
gogy, to a common grave with the chest and lungs, the health 
and bloom of the victims ground down by the machine. How- 
ever, as they have died in a noble cause, they are buried with 
honor under a solemn cenotaph, called Statistics. And, thus 
much said, let it be enough on the parallels and the options; on 
the slicing of hours per week, and the slicing of credits per 
line; on the sampling and labelling and ticketing of marketable 
information, which has been slily called an “ Education.” 
Liberal Education proceeds otherwise. It takes for its 
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object, primarily, the formation of the mind; secondarily, infor- 
mation; and finally, specialties in their own good time and sea- 
son. Hence, in only one point does it coincide with utilitarian- 
ism, and that is in its secondary object, the storing up of infor- 
mation. But that it imparts, not shaped and cast to make a 
technicist offhand. It waits to make a specialist, as the final 
result of all the culture; as a house is put into its special form, 
not in the foundations but when it has risen above ground. For 
this purpose it takes a central study from which others ramify, 
as “branches” outspreading from a central trunk. Other pur- 
suits which do not spring naturally from the central study are 
ranged as accessories—not as parallels. These accessories are 
comparatively few, because the natural branches of the central 
course are many. 

As the central study in the lower division of the liberal arts 
a thorough and universal literary course, with a proportion of 
the exact science of mathematics, has always been considered 
the staple of a liberal education. Such a course is commonly 
called the Classics; not that nondescript “Latin and Greek” 
which a utilitarian programme «pretends to include, but the 
Latin and Greek languages and literatures, with the vernacular 
tongue, embodying a full formation in grammar, poetry, and 
rhetoric. These lower studies, which’ are quite congenial to the 
expanding mind of the boy, and the arithmetic, geometry, alge- 
bra, which are very necessary to drill his thoughts out of their 
native looseness, are followed, as soon as he develops into a ca- 
pacity for judgment and reasoning, by an exhaustive study of the 
methods of thought and the contents of thought, set forth in 
dialectics and philosophy. Then, the double course of classics 
and philosophy being satisfactorily finished, with their natural 
branches and needful accessories, it will be in season for stu- 
dents to adopt a specialty, or a profession, or to enter on the 
life of practical influence and importance which every citizen of 
to-day may command as his portion. These few ideas, thus 
briefly stated, require but a moderate development to show 
forth the meaning, scope, and process of a liberal education. 

It may be said of the first stage, or classical studies, that 
Style, as far as it signifies a literary clothing, or an accom- 
plished form of expression, is the primary object in view. A 
couple of reasons may be assigned for this. One is that such a 
form of literary expression represents the fruit of all the elements 
of liberal culture to be found in the study of polite letters. Fora 
finished form of expression signifies a command of words and 
phrases, a discrimination of the useful and the beautiful, and a 
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correct taste in idea, in imagination, and in the moulding of 
speech. Logui et apte logui humanum est—it is characteristic of man 
in his dignity to speak and to speak well. The second reason, 
I may mention, is utilitarian, but in a high sense of that word ; 
for, as another adage says: Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te sctre 
hoc sciat alter—“ What avails it that you know, if nobody else 
knows that you know!” As the history of the world has shown, 
it avails much in all manners of life to command the use of the 
word. Spoken or written, the word is always a power of the 
age, and certainly not least so among ourselves. This power is 
acquired by the assiduous exercise of every form of composition 
on the models of original and powerful writers. Essays, poems, 
speeches, and all the exercises of debating societies, called in 
the Jesuit Ratio “academies,” are as integral a portion of the 
intellectual life as reading authors, commenting upon them, 
and digressing into the collateral branches. In short, reproduc- 
tion of a literary form, as an original exercise with the student, is 
the test of all his studies, whatever may be the classical origi- 
nal which he is examining. Hence, it will be seen to be quite 
in keeping with this labor of the schools that the literary periodi- 
cal emanated, in the early part of the eighteenth century, from 
the professors of Jesuit colleges. 

Talk and language are the most congenial of studies for the 
young mind. All the material elements of style, as well as the 
most ethereal ones, come naturally and adhere for life to the 
imaginative and tenacious capacities of the boy. It is not so at 
a later period, when judgment begins to ripen. Then the laws 
of thought and the subject-matter of philosophical ideas, just, 
broad, and fundamental, engage the reasoning faculties; and, 
the form or literary clothing of ideas having been already ac- 
quired, the substance and soul of science is now the exclusive 
object of pursuit. Supposing five grades, that is, about seven 
years for the completion of the literary curriculum and its acces- 
sories, three more years are conceived to be an adequate philo- 
sophical and scientific course preparatory to the professions or 
specialties. But, as the pressure of modern life does not admit 
of that, which was and is thg adequate preparation and qualifi- 
cation for the Mastership of Arts in the Jesuit programme, at 
least one year of philosophical culture on the great issues of the 
day is prescribed as satisfying the barest requirements for the 
Baccalaureate. There is, indeed, a pressure for time. If such 
accessories as modern science and mathematics are taken in 
hand to be quite completed, almost as soon as the course of 
letters itself is finished, it is not strange if accessories elbow 
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principal courses. And perhaps it may be admitted that the 
staunchest representatives of a liberal education suffer from a 
minor access of the utilitarian fever ; just as the utilitarian peda- 
gogue with more excuse affects the liberal frame of mind. 

However, the notion of elective or optional courses, except 
in some accessory branch or other, is seen to be entirely foreign 
to the liberal idea. It is only when the broad foundation of a 
liberal culture has been laid that the man, whose mind has been 
rounded with a general formation, is to shape himself, at option 
and by choice, into the specialist. Otherwise, if the specialist is 
made first, there is no hope fora cultured man to evolve out of 
him; nor does he deserve to rank as a specialist; he is mere- 
ly the technicist, whom utilitarianism has stereotyped for life 
among narrow-minded mediocrities. The laws of season and of 
time must be respected. You can bake an apple, but you can- 
not ripen it. You can give a permanent set to an immature 
mind, but you cannot mature it at will. 

In all this the teacher is not a mere element in the course, 
ranking with the text-book. or dictionary. He is the entire 
vital agency in the education of each individual boy who is in 
contact with him. He is the indispensable influence of liv- 
ing mind acting upon mind. As representing authority, indeed, 
he is but one, the nearest, of some half-dozen powers directing 
the progress of the student. In this the Jesuit system presents 
a marked contrast with the other types of liberal education, ex- 
isting, for instance, in the public schools of Great Britain. Mr. 
Quick observes that the head-master, in a school like Eton or 
Harrow, sums up in himself all the characters which are dis- 
tributed in the Jesuit system among the General, Provincial, 
Rector, and Prefect of Studies. But, in teaching, at least among 
the earlier grades, one master’s predominant influence is set 
over one body of students, who are to be dealt with as indi- 
viduals by an individual. Other professors come in, but as being 
accessory, like the branches they teach. There is no general 
dividing up and pulverizing of influence along parallel lines as 
numerous as parallel branches. Seneca has said: Simzle confuso 
est quod usque ad minima dissectum est—a distribution that reaches 
to atoms is tantamount to confusion. And, when the pedagogic 
body itself is not an organic body, but a collection of units shaken 
together into a “faculty,” their influences, which cross and neu- 
tralize one another, produce corresponding effects—negative and 
futile unto good, whatever may be the force of individual ex- 
ample or teaching unto evil. 

The teacher’s qualifications may be summed up in a few 
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principles. Que docturus est egregie calleat—‘ He must be ad- 
mirably. versed in what he is set to teach.” This first qualifica- 
tion comes of a complete general formation, up to the close of 
an ample course of philosophy, supplemented by a special 
“seminary” training for the specific duties of the class-room. 
This “seminary” or normal training for the class-room, as 
well as the “seminar” preparation for a specialty now so 
much favored in Germany, are expressly referred by those 
who have promoted them to the initiative of the Jesuit 
method.* With respect to the intellectual formation of the 
young, a maxim formulated is Modice et pro captu—“ gentle in 
quantity and genial in kind.” As to the growth of the moral 
character, the principle which animates the teacher determines 
the spirit of his personal influence; it is “the knowledge and 
love of the Creator, which is the practical fruit of the manifold 
labor of the schools.” With the younger grades of scholars 
these principles are carried into effect chiefly by professors not 
advanced in years, and therefore more sympathetic with the 
many ways and sentiments of a dependent and tender boyhood. 
Professors more mature in years are better adapted to the more 
reflective and self-contained period of young manhood. In the 
case of both classes of professors, the type or kind which all 
of them alike exhibit is characteristic of the order that has 
formed them; specialties characterize the man. Hence, while 
there is a progressive readjustment of men to their work, accord- 
ing as their talents become more and more conspicuous, the 
general character of the work performed remains identical. The 
features of the organic body in its diverse lines of activity are 
recognized as those of a social individual. 

In education, no solicitude can be too great which is exer- 
cised in the pursuit of that highest form of utility, “the Piety 
which is useful for all things, having the promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” It is true, as the Har- 
vard prospectus has it, that “in every case the choice of what 
the man will be must rest with the man himself.” But that 
statement is false, if it implies that the boy is to be left help- 
lessly to grow, as if he were a weed that might be left to grow 
anyhow. It is true that boys are to be brought up in a “real” 
atmosphere, breathing the “common air” of mankind, as the 
cant phrase goes with that teaching class of men who take 
things easily. And perhaps it is the best maxim for themselves 
and for the young under their charge; since it is not clear what 
good they could do. But the Jesuit principle, like that of all 


* Compare the Educational Review, June, 1891, p. 38. 
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religious orders, is that the common air in question is the air 
pure, not the air infected; not the common air of a stagnant 
marsh, but the fresh and bracing atmosphere of virtue on the 
hill-top, where a manly integrity and a vigorous Christianity re- 
spire freely. Nor need the measure of such virtue and Chris- 
tianity be like that of the boys’ intellectual work, Modice et pro 
captu. We do not measure fresh air that way; the more of it 
the better. Nor need we measure that way the daily attendance 
at the Holy Sacrifice, or the life of prayer and the Sacraments, 
or the vigorous development of Christian youth which has issued 
from the sodalities, first instituted in these colleges. Wedo not 
accept the principle of the doctrinaires who say, as we have 
heard one affirm, that he did not believe in receiving the Sacra- 
ments oftener than once a year; why? “because the Church 
says we must go (at /east) once a year.” The unfrocked monk 
and the apostate priest of the Reformation thought more clev- 
erly than that, as the present representatives of Lutheranism 
clearly show. 

One reflection more, on the application of a liberal education 
to the actual conditions of our present busy life. I have referred 
to the professions and liberal specialties as the natural outcome 
of this form of culture. They are such professions as those of 
an author, a journalist, a linguist, a lawyer, physician, clergyman, 
and the like. The question arises, what is the rank of a life of 
commerce, those walks of business which are filled by the great 
body of intelligent men? 

The question is pertinent, and it is easily answered. The 
walks of mercantile life are no longer those of the mere trades; 
least of all, under a constitutional form of government. The 
other day a bookseller was leader of the House of Commons; 
and while conducting the House he was still plying his business 
on the Strand, and at the railway depots of the whole United 
Kingdom. This in old, aristocratic England; how much more 
so in a republic which has never recognized an aristocracy! 
Every one here is, in theory, as much at the top of the social 
ladder as any one else; since all are equal. Each one’s judgment 
is appealed to in public and in private, by speech, print, and con- 
versation. His private opinion helps to form that public opinion 
which is the recognized arbiter of all things, higher even than 
the natural or divine law. He is himself called upon to speak, 
to write, to give his decision—on what? On everything. In the 
magazines and reviews of a single month, in the journals of a 
single day, there is not a question left untouched in ethics, re- 
ligion, politics, social economy. Nor are these issues so much 
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submitted to the judgment of the business man of the day, as 
they are imposed upon him by the most mediocre class of jour- 
nalistic scribblers, who, while they address him as a philosopher, 
school him as if he were an idiot. Hence fallacies and quibbles 
without end; the gravest delusions and the grossest errors. 

And is an intelligent man to submit to all this for want of 
an education? Or is that want supplied in the twinkling of an 
eye by the imbecile flattery, or the ignorant assurance, which 
prompts him to speak out, and tells him how to do it—“ Know 
what you have to say and say it!” This is like that bewitching 
cant which murmurs sweetly in the crowded day-dreams and 
empty offices of young lawyers—“ There is always room at the 
top of the ladder—get there!” Merely to state a plain truth 
well, and expound it, is an exercise both for power of thought and 
felicity of expression. But to detect an error and expose it 
demands, not merely the double exercise of thought and expres- 
sion, but also the analytical conception of underlying principles 
and the dialectic skill which thrusts after it has parried. The 
formula for refutation of error might be rather this: “ Find out 
what another should have said, and did not say; say it for him, 
and leave him powerless to reply.” But perhaps a passable edu- 
cation will meet our actual emergencies; a Catholic citizen on- 
ly wants to get on somehow! This reminds me of the naive 
aspiration of that would-be Greek scholar, who knew not a word 
of Greek, but would just like enough to get on: he said, “ Just 
enough to read any quotation he might come across!” 

I will present one specimen taken from an article by a State 
Superintendent of Education. In six lines there are perpetrated 
an historical misstatement, an ethical error, a political fallacy, 
and a literary ineptitude. He says: 

“It is not enough for the state to attempt to educate the 
poor alone, any more than it was once enough to provide a few 
great universities for the rich. The education of the rich and 
p or together is of the highest public importance. The sciences 
and the fine arts, the cultivation of public esthetic taste and a 
love for the beautiful, are all substantial supports of the govern- 
ment.” * 

I take the trouble to pick this sample out of the heap only 
because, with all its assumptions of utilitarianism, it is in reality 
an endorsement of Liberal Education. 


THOMAS HUGHES, S.J. 


St. Louis University. 


*A.S. Draper, Educational Review, January, 1891, p. 29. 





Hvuzza! O’er the waste of the dark, wide 
ocean 
On let us sweep with resistless breath! 
Hurl the white waves into wild commotion! 
Scatter destruction, and terror, and death! 
‘We are loos’d from our bonds the dull world to 
awaken. 
Their God is forgotten, His pathways forsaken. 
Raise the wild cry! 
Cease not till Earth’s strongest holds we have shaken, 
Till man’s mighty schemes, 
His hopes and his dreams, 
That mount, like the Babel of old, to the sky, 
And each worldly trust 
And each stubborn spirit be laid in the dust! 


Hark! from yon vessel that breasts the fierce billow 

Hundreds are wailing the hour of their birth. 

He who has torn them from home and from hearth, 
From love and from life, rests secure on his pillow. 
Rend the slight timbers and snap the thin mast! 
Mourners, the hour of your anguish is past! 

Slaves, ye are free! 
Murd’rer, to Mammon, thy god, thou art cast! 
See what a noble paymaster is he! 
As we cross’d the western isles 
Where the tropic summer smiles, 
We caught up each groan and sigh 
From the slave, as we went by; 
And each oath the planter swore 
On our viewless wing we bore. 
What the zephyr heard, think not 
That the tempest hath forgot. 





SONG OF THE WINDS. 


Ev’ry oath and ev’ry blow 

We remember as we go, 

And on guilty heads the store, 
Ere the morn, our blast shall pour. 


Onward! Flee onward! No ruth is within us. 
Their words cannot soothe us; their tears cannot charm. 
Onward! Flee onward! Their wealth cannot win us; 
Their pride cannot daunt us; their pow’r cannot harm. 


On! No voice can bid us rest, 

Till the sinless one which rose 
Gentle and calm, in lteav’nly majesty, 
From the tempestuous waves of Galilee 

Bids us repose. 

Then, o’er the breast 
Of the sad earth and troubled sea 
Soft we shall breathe, and silently, 

And listen to the wail 
That of our vengeful tyranny 

Tells the dark tale! 











SOME CONVERSIONS. 


SOME CONVERSIONS. 


through which some people, born of Protestant 
parents and educated, under thoroughly Protes- 
tant influences, are led into the Catholic Church. 
% Sometimes it is after years of doubt and mental 
anguish; of wandering from church to church, and finding each 
one in turn less satisfying than the last, until some accident, ap- 
parently, leads them to study the source of all religion, and to 
their surprise they find the long-sought rest for heart and soul 
in the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Strange as it may seem, it rarely occurs to a Protestant to 
study the Catholic religion first, but some are led by a special 
and marvellous grace direct to this haven of peace. A lady re- 
cently related the circumstances of her own conversion. Her 
father was a clergyman of severe Calvinistic views, and all her 
friends and associates were of the same faith. In the small 
New England village where she lived no Catholic church has 
ever been built, and the first Catholic known there was an Irish 
laborer; a quiet, peaceable man enough, but he became an ob- 
ject of terror to all the children; probably because he never 
appeared at the meeting-house—neither on Sundays nor at the 
weekly prayer-meetings. Although the minister had reasoned 
with him and tried to convince him of the error of his ways, 
he still preferred to go to “ Mass.” 

In order to do so he was obliged to walk nearly nine miles, 
to the nearest town, every Sunday and back again. Never was 
the summer sun so hot, and seldom was the winter frost and 
storm so severe, as to keep “ Jim” at home from Mass on Sun- 
days; and it was this fact that impressed the young girl, and 
made her wonder what the attraction could be that drew him 
to S—— in all kinds of weather; for in other things Jim was 
considered somewhat lazy.- So it was said in the village; but in 
after years she had reason to doubt some of the stories told 
about poor Jim, for she could then see that to be Catholic and 
Irish meant to the villagers everything that was vile. In spite 
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of the many discouragements, however, he continued to live in 
that place for several years. It was before the days of high 
wages, and he earned but a poor living; and yet he seemed con- 
tent with his little, but would allow nothing to interfere with 
his right to go to Mass whenever he pleased. 

After one long, severe winter and late spring there followed 
an unusually hot, dry summer, and one day Jim was missing 
from his work in the hay-field, to the great annoyance of the 
minister by whom he was just then employed. Something 
seemed to tell the minister’s daughter that he had gone to Mass, 
although it was not Sunday; and as there were errands to be 
done in town that morning she volunteered to take the hot 
drive, fully determined to gratify a desire that had long been 
in her heart without the least prospect of its ever being ful- 
filled. She received her mother’s last orders and her father’s 
parting injunction to be “merciful to the beast” with what 
patience she could command, and started off down the road at 
a trot; but it seemed to her the slowest horse-walk, so furi- 
ously did her heart beat with her desire to overtake Jim, to 
offer him a “lift” as far as the church, and to get just one 
peep inside and see what kind of a place it could be. 

She had almost reached the town when she finally caught 
sight of the familiar figure trudging along, with his coat thrown 
over his shoulder. She drew up beside him and asked timidly: 
“‘Have you much further to walk in this heat, Jim?” 

“Only to the church, ma’am; but it’s powerful hot,” he an- 
swered, as he mopped the perspiration from his forehead. 

“Let me take you to the door. You must be very tired; is 
there to be a meeting this morning?” 

“No meeting at all, but just Mass. It’s a holyday, ma’am,” 
said Jim. Simple enough was the answer, but what a holyday 
was she could not imagine. She has since learned that it was 
the fifteenth of August, the feast of the Assumption of our 
Blessed Lady. 

Arrived at the little wooden church, with its cross-crowned 
steeple, she allowed Jim to go in alone while she drove her 
“beast” under the shade of a tree and tied him there; then 
she too entered alone, her heart thumping so noisily that she 
felt sure it must attract the attention of some one near her as 
she stole quietly into an empty’ pew and sat down. When she 
became more composed, she looked curiously about her. The 
people were all kneeling and deeply absorbed in their devotions ; 
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no one paid any attention to her. She wondered at the lighted 
candles on the altar, the white-robed priest and the one altar 
boy who waited upon him. How still it was, and how solemn! 
The boy rang a little bell and the priest seemed to raise his 
hands; the people bowed in adoration as he raised a white disc 
above his head. What could it all mean? A strange thrill 
passed through her whole being; she dropped upon her knees 
and covered her face with her hands. She saw nothing more 
of the ceremony nor of the people about her; her lips framed 
not one word; but from her heart went up a prayer for light 
that she might understand; for whatever it was, whatever it 
could mean, from this moment it was life to her. 

What need to follow her further? In her soul she was a 
Catholic from that moment. It seemed to her that she had 
always been in quest of something, and here she had found it. 

While visiting a friend in the city the following winter she 
sought an interview with a priest and told him her story—her 
struggles and her difficulties—and asked for help and instruc- 
tion. It was given, and the strangest part of all to her was 
that, from that moment of the Elevation in the little country 
church, she never felt the slightest doubt or uncertainty, and 
many things that are apt to be obscure at first to the student 
of Catholicity were to her mind as clear as day from the very 
beginning. 

Another remarkable conversion was that of a young wo- 
man, a seamstress in a family where all the domestics were 
Catholics. 

One afternoon she was out with the cook doing some 
errands, and before going home they went to the cathedral be- 
cause the cook wished to go to confession, and she waited for 
her in a pew near the confessional. For some time afterwards 
the poor cook had to bear an amount of chaffing about “hiding 
in a little box, behind a green curtain, and telling her sins to a 
priest.” “Indeed, and it’s yourself that ought to be telling your 
sins to the priest,” was ever the good-natured answer to her 
nonsense. This must have made some impression, for one day 
the seamstress came to me and said, with a laugh: 

“Where do you think I have been to-day?” 

I had seen but little of the girl before this, and was not 
a little surprised at the question. She had seemed to me 
very frivolous, and I had taken no interest in her; so I an- 
swered indifferently : 
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“TI cannot imagine, Mary. Perhaps you have been having 
your picture taken?” 

“Oh, no! I have been to confession.” 

“T did not know that you were a Catholic, Mary,” I said. 

“ And I never was until now. Father B is teaching me 
my catechism, and Lizzie, the cook, is to be my godmother.” 

Thoroughly interested now, I asked her to tell me the whole 
story. 

Lizzie’s oft-repeated assertion that she ought “to be telling 
her sins to a priest” brought forth the answer on one occasion: 
“TI suppose you think I wouldn’t dare?”—at which they all 
laughed together. 

Some time later she was again passing the cathedral, and, 
the doors being open, she went in “ just to look into that box 
and see what it was like inside.” She felt around the sides of 
the box, and as she put her hand on the grating a voice said: 
“ Kneel down, my child. How long since your last confession ?” 

“T never went to confession before, sir,” she said with an 





embarrassed laugh: “I am not a Catholic.” 
“Then what brought you here, child?" asked the priest 
kindly. 


“T only came to see what a confession-box was like, sir,” 
she answered, “and to be able to tell the girls I had been to 
confession ; but I don’t know anything about it.” 

“Well, now that you are here, I will tell you all about it, 
and then you will not make such a foolish mistake again.” 

And so he told her all about it, and Mary is a good, prac- 
tical Catholic now—and so are her husband and children. 

Very interesting, too, was the conversion of a lady whose 
home was also in New England, who had tried all denominations 
and found them wanting, until she reached the Episcopal Church. 
Here she hoped to find rest and peace; but between Low-Church 
views and High-Church ritual she lost herself in greater confu- 
sion even than before. Many points of doctrine were still ob- 
scure to her understanding; but above all the great doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. If the Ritualists did not believe in the real 
Presence of Christ in the Eucharist, why all the pomp and cere- 
mony? There were High celebrations and Low celebrations ; 
there were “fathers” and acolytes; there were lighted candles 
and even incense used at these masses. It seemed to her so 
like a mockery of “ Romanism” that she questioned several cler- 
gymen of High-Church and of Low-Church preferences; but, 
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while they talked a great deal about mystic symbols, no two 
agreed perfectly as to what was really the teaching of the An- 
glican Church on this most important point. At length she 
thought of a way to solve all doubts. She sat down one day 
and wrote twelve letters to the twelve most distinguished clergy- 
men of the Episcopal Church in Europe and America. To each 
she propounded the same simple question: What is the teaching 
of the church upon the doctrine of Transubstantiation. The re- 
plies came in one by one until she had the whole twelve, but 
there were no two alike. Each gave his views and opinions on 
the subject, but confusion reigned in the mind of the questioner. 
Again she wrote.twelve letters and addressed them to twelve 
prelates of the Church of Rome, and again came the answers 
to the same question; but the twelve answers were as one. 
Here was no man’s private opinion—no one man’s /atest thought. 
The Catholic Church spoke through her ministers, and so clear- 
ly, so convincingly, that doubts and anxieties were laid at rest 


for ever. 














A MOOD. 


































IF I should die 
Where none but strangers’ hands 
Might close my eyes! 
If I should lie 
At last in foreign lands, 
"Neath foreign skies ! 
Or if the ocean wave 
Should moan above my grave! 
What then? ’Tis God ordains; and God knows. 
best, 
And heaven is not far off, and heaven is rest. 


’Tis sweet—so sweet— 
When one has wandered far, 
Through friendless years, 
Old friends to greet! 
Though death’s gate stood ajar, 
And hopes and fears 
Were passing to the past, 
To the great deep and vast— 
Even Death is sweet near the friends of long ago, 
In the home which knew each childhood joy and woe. 


The old church nestles in its sheltering trees, 
Bent, lichened slabs deck many a churchyard mound, 
And through the long, rank grasses croons the breeze, 
The river rolls hard by with soughing sound: 
There could I sleep in peace, in death’s long rest— 
There do I hope to sleep. But God knows best. 


The years are dim, 
And dimmer are the eyes 
Would pierce their gloom : 
And Death is grim 
When never a loved one sighs 
By the lone tomb. 





J. MCDONALD. 


San Francisco. 
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,HAT charity which feeds and 
| dries the tear of the orphan is 
ad blessed. That charity which 
not only gives the orphan 
bread, but teaches the bereav- 
+ ed one how to earn bread and 
be independent, is thrice bless- 
ed. And that charity which 
not only makes of the orphan 
a skilled and self-reliant work- 

er, but places his moral wel- 
- fare on a basis so sound that 

the snares and temptations of 
the world are powerless to undermine it, is most blessed and 
most holy of all. 

This truth was known long ago. Laborare est orare said 
one of the practical saints of old, who knew how potent an ally 
of the eternal enemy is idleness. The manual toil which in- 
vokes the benison of Heaven on its fruits is in itself a form 
of perpetual prayer. If labor alone be a kind of sanctification, 
how much more noble and elevating must it be when it goes 
hand-in-hand with the fervent aspiration of the heart towards 
the great Laborer, he whose handiwork are the heavens and the 
earth, and the race of men and women whom he has made in 
his own image and likeness? JLaborare et orare is the better 
formula, for it embraces the whole blessing of a Christian life. 

How faithfully did the great toilers of the church, in the 
ages past, observe this noble maxim! What hives of art and 
industry were many of the old-time monasteries and convents! 
If there were now and then some drones in them, they did not 
vitiate the great multitude of the busy. They sowed, they spun, 
they built, they painted, they made those priceless books many 
of which are the marvels of an imitative age—the work of 
angels, not of mere mortals, as some enthusiastic critics have 
said of the Irish magnum opus, the inimitable Book of Kells. 

“What connection is there between religion and rope-mak- 
ing?” the Wall-street capitalist, puckering his brows over the 
fluctuations in cordage, say, will exclaim. ‘If I am compelled 
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by a trades-union to pay ropewalk hands three dollars a day, 
and I pay it, what more is there to say? Have I not fulfilled 
my whole moral duty and acted as an estimable member of 
human society?” 

Gently, friend capitalist. Not altogether. If the world were 
left to you, and such as you altogether, who go on hoarding 
up millions year after year, until the day when you must 
leave them all behind, it would soon see chaos again. Were 
it not for that religion which you scoff at as a thing not 
quotable on ’Change, you and the Anarchists would soon be 
left tc settle matters between you, and there would be nothing 
left for the “bears” and the “bulls” to dispute over. The 
criminal classes, as it is, are a sufficiently formidable army in 
every country. Think what they might be, even here in this 
city of New York, were it not for the incessant labors of the 
Catholic Church, and the bounty of the wiser ones of your 
class, which enables it to pursue its mission of temporal succor 
conjointly with and as a means to the higher one of eternal 
salvation. 

What percentage of the gay crowd lounging about Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue ever dream of the great work going on in 
such institutions as that founded by the late Father Drumgoole, 
for instance? Not five in tae hundred, probably. If they knew 
that hundreds of boys are being annually saved from the streets 
and the ranks of the ignorant and the idle, and therefore the 
dangerous, they would hardly display so sublime an indifference 
as they do over the matter. Father Drumgoole’s work is only 
an isolated instance. All over the States, all over the world, 
there are other forces of a similar kind at work aiding the 
state in making good citizens out of possible elements of dan- 
ger, and making them besides what the state alone never could 
make them—virtuous, God-fearing members of society. 

A great deal of good is being done, no doubt, by the re- 
formatory system. This system is a thing of modern growth. 
It is what may be called a state system, although in many 
places much of its essential work is carried out by members of 
religious bodies. But for how long the Catholic Church had 
anticipated this system by one far better—by the system, that 
is to say, of prevention of that which the state is called upon 
to reform—it is not easy to say. But as long as history and 
tradition reach, the church took care, so far as her means 
would permit, of orphaned children, and taught them and 
trained them for the battle of life. Until the so-called Refor- 
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mation interfered with her work, the system was co-extensive 
with the church itself. When that disruption came, the confis- 
cation of the church lands and monasteries swept away this as 
well as many another safeguard of civilization. Time has partly 
undone the evil wrought then; private beneficence is in many 
places enabling the church to take up the ré/e of man-moulder, 
and the state, too, is glad enough to have her help in that in- 
evitable responsibility. 

New York, we are glad to say, will possess very soon a 
valuable addition to its machinery of social improvement in 
this respect. The Boland Trade School is now hastening so 
fast towards completion that the opening ceremony will shortly 
be the pleasing task of the archbishop. This institution will 
form the complement of the work which has been long going 
on in the vicinity of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, where the orphan 
heritage of the church is clustered. 

A charitable and wealthy citizen of New York, Mr. William 
Boland, who died a few years ago, bethought him that the 
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best use he could make of some of his riches was to bestow it 
in this way. Accordingly he ‘devised a part of his estate for 
the erection of a Trade-School, to be administered in connection 


with the existing orphan asylums. In their desire to carry out 
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this laudable object, the trustees soon decided on the purchase 
of a plot known as “The Sherwood Farm,” near Peekskill, in 
this State, and, under its altered name of “The Boland Farm,” 





‘*THE MOST SKILFUL INSTRUCTORS ARE ENGAGED.” 


began operations there. The institution was placed in the 
charge of the Christian Brothers, and boys over the age of four- 
teen years were sent there from the male asylum on Fifth 
Avenue to learn farming and various trades. After an expe- 
rience of several years, with an average attendance of one hun- 
dred boys at the school, the trustees decided to dispose of the 
farm, as the cost of material and supplies at Peekskill did not 
warrant them in continuing to work the institution at such a 
distance from the city. They deemed it better to avail them- 
selves of the valuable land at their disposal in the grounds of 
the Fifth Avenue asylum, and have now erected thereon the 
handsome and spacious structure to be hereafter known as the 
Boland Trade-School. 

Externally the building will be in keeping with the architectural 
dignity of its surroundings, and in close harmony with the style of 
the orphan-school opposite. The material used is red brick with 
white stone facings, and the style is Tudor Gothic. Inside it 
will be found laid out with a view entirely to the fulfilment of 
the purposes for which it is intended. The main wing of the 
structure consists of three stories and a basement. The upper 
floor will be used for recitation rooms, the first floor for lecture 
and class rooms, and the basement for trade-schools. The Sis- 
ters of Charity will have charge of the institution, and will oc- 
cupy the south-eastern part of the building. 
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The whole site has a frontage of two hundred feet on the 
avenue and a depth of fifty-five feet on each street, with a 
mansard roof, dormer windows, buttresses, and pointed towers. 
The profound interest which his Grace the Archbishop takes 
in this excellent movement is well known. It is not long since 
he sent out a circular making a forcible appeal for funds to en- 
able the trustees to carry out their commission unhampered by 
financial obstacles, and it was not ineffectual. It drew forth 
from one of our wealthy Catholic citizens a response so charac- 
teristic that it deserves to go on record. It was as follows: 


“40 EAST 68TH STREET, Jan. 1, 1893. 


“THE Most REv. M. A. CorrIGAN, D.D., 
President Board of Managers R. C. Orphan Asylum. 


“ MONSEIGNEUR: With this I make respectful application to 
the Board of Managers for the privilege of endowing one of the 
departments in the Boland Trade-School. 

Appreciating the need of funds to meet the cost of erection 
of the new building, the sum which I have enclosed on account 
of the endowment ($5,000) I shall be pleased to have the treas- 
urer use. When the value of the endowment is determined I 
will pay the balance. 

“ Wishing still greater prosperity for our asylums, and wish- 
ing your Grace and each member of the Board of Managers a 
happy New Year, I am 

“Your most humble and devoted servant, 
(Signed) JouHN D. CRIMMINS. 


In all probability. the system employed in: the great Trade- 
Schools attached to St. Joseph’s Protectory will be in time 
copied in the new institution. There the most skilful instruc- 
tors are engaged in the work of technical instruction, while the 
adaptability of the boy to the trade and the trade to the boy en- 
ters as a principal factor into the solution of the problem. There 
is no endeavor to make profit out of the fruits of his labor; 
everything is meant only for the promotion of his own well- 
being. Neither is there any underlying idea such as that found 
in the Auchmuty schools; questions of nationality will not be 
taken into consideration, but questions only of charity and 
philanthropy. 

The system pursued in the great Trade-School of Mount 
Loretto (whose operations will furnish materials for a paper in 
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this magazine in the near future) is to allow the young aspirant 
for tradesman dignity to begin work only when he has passed 
the age of twelve, and then to give him employment for his 


—_ 





THERE IS NO ENDEAVOR TO MAKE PROFIT OUT OF THE LABOR. 


hands only for about four and a half hours in the day every 
alternate week. The other portions of his time are devoted to 
his moral, mental, and physical training. This system is found 





‘*TuHe ADAPTABILITY OF THE TRADE TO THE Boy IS SOUGHT FOR.” 


to be productive of the most gratifying results. It is interest- 
ing to note, in this connection, that the highest authorities 
differ on the question of allowing technical instruction to run 
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pari passu with mental training. It was the subject of pro- 
longed discussion at the Educational Congress in Paris in 1880, 
and was at length decided in the negative by a regular vote of 
the delegates. On the 
other hand, it is to be 
noted that Professor 
Felix Adler, an eminent 
authority on the subject, 
in his report at the Edu- 
cational Congress said: 
“During an experi- 
ence of twelve years in 
the application of man- 
ual training in the teach- 
ing of children between 
six and fourteen years 
CHILDREN SLOW IN STUDIES ARE OFTEN QUICK IN of age, I have observed 
aes that manual training in 
the ordinary school is the means of saving those children who 
are plainly and obviously deficient in what may be called liter- 
ary quality. There are many children who are very slow in 
reading, in arithmetic, and in history, and it has been my ob- 
servation that these children, especially numerous among the 
poorer classes, are at once stimulated intellectually by the op- 
portunities of the school-workshop. It has been my invariable 
experience that chil- 
dren who are slow in 
their progress in read- 
ing and history and 
mathematics are very 
quick in natural history 
and in drawing and in 
the workshop. Especi- 
ally has the conjunc- 
tion of a talent for 
natural history and 
for manual training fre- 
quently impressed itself 
upon me. The effect ‘*MANUAL TRAINING IS THE MEANS OF SAVING THE 
has been to stimulate oe ses i 
these children, not only in manual training and in natural his- 
tory, but, awakening their self-confidence and self-respect, to 
stimulate them generally. Those boys who, in an ordinary 
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public-school, would be set down as dunces because they make 
no progress, and who would begin to consider themselves 


dunces after a while, find themselves facile princeps in the shop 
and in natural his- 


tory, and gain the re- 
spect of others and 
take a new start. The 
best work in model- 
ing and manual train- 
ing in the school of 
which I have charge 
has been done by 
such pupils. Another 
result of my observa- 
tion has been that 
the school-workshop 





THE SCHOOL-SHOP IS THE MEANS OF STRENGTHENING is a means of strength- 
a ening the mathemat- 
ics, the drawing, and the elementary physics teaching.” 

It would be a waste of time to compare the methods and 
results of the various technical schools, or even the refor- 
matory schools, with those under notice. These are intended 
for different classes of the youthful population; orphan-schools 
stand on another footing altogether. Neither is there any profit 
in weighing and comparing what is being done in the various 
Trade-Schools in New 
York and Brooklyn ; 
these were established 
for a practical trade 
object merely. 

A look over the 
manual department 
of the great Catholic 
Educational Exhibit 
at the World’s Fair 
will satisfy most minds 
that here is a field of 


human energy which 


commends itself with A FIELD OF HUMAN ENERGY COMMENDING ITSELF TO 
THE PRACTICAL AMERICAN MIND. 


especial force to the 

practical American mind. In every thing relating to the me- 
chanical arts Young America shows out well; but it must be 
acknowledged that when that sphere is quitted for the orna- 
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mental, the genius of Young France shows itself most conspicu- 
ously. Hence it may be useful, as it must certainly be inter- 
esting, to learn something of the methods employed by the 
French Christian Brothers in their famous industrial schools. 

It would seem to us that the most practical plan that could 
be tried for the attainment of the object in view is that which 
is being tried in England. A couple of weeks ago Cardinal 
Vaughan presided at the fifth annual meeting of the Guild and 
School of Handicraft. The Guild and School is an institution 
that has set itself definitely to train artisan instructors and send 
them forth to teach—men, that is, who have passed through 
some system which combines the ‘technique of the craftsman and 
the educational functions of the teacher. A staff of these men 
has in the course of five years been established. About sixty 
different centres in England have been supplied with instructors, 
and the number of pupils, men and boys, who have in the last 
year been through the training is about nine hundred. 

The grand fact established, however, is the setting up of the 
Trade-school. It must prove an incalculable blessing in time 
to thousands of children, as well as to society at large. If 
there were never such a principle as heavenly charity in ex- 
istence, the wise man would still help such institutions on by 
every means in his power. But a far higher motive will animate 
those opulent members of the Catholic Church in New York 
to whom his Grace the Archbishop appeals for sustentation for 
these schools. They will do it because the Master, like the 
Archbishop, loved the little children, and because they know the 
honest laborer is blest of God. 
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THE LAND OF THE SUN. 


THE HEART OF MEXICO. 


H OW,” said Don Rodolfo, “you have done enough 

Hi sight-seeing for one day. Let me arrange the 

programme for this afternoon. We will drive 

out to Chapultepec, where I will have pleasure 

in obtaining admittance for you to the castle; 

we will return at the hour when all the fashionable world is 

displaying itself on the Paseo; we will go to the theatre to- 

night, where a very good Spanish company is playing light 
opera, and we will then—”’ 

“Go to bed,” said the general promptly and briefly. 

The programme thus arranged met with general approval, 
and was fulfilled to the letter. In the middle of the golden 
afternoon two carriages drove away from the Hotel del Jardin, 
the first containing Mrs. Langdon and Miss Gresham, Don Ro- 
dolfo and Travers; the second, Dorothea, her father, and Rus- 
sell. The latter young lady beamed with satisfaction over this 
arrangement. 

“T am always glad when you and I have Mr. Russell to 
ourselves,” she said to her father, “when there are no frivolous 
people to divert attention from the questions one wants to ask 
him. Don Rodolfo? Oh, yes! he serves very well as a source 
of information; but he is not half as satisfactory as Mr. Rus- 
sell, and is so very easily distracted by Violet’s inanities.” 

“They are evidently very far from inanities in his eyes,” 
said Russell smiling. “Do you know that I should not be 
surprised if, notwithstanding her lack of liking for the country, 
Miss Gresham were to consent to unite her fate with a Mexican?” 

“Provided the Mexican lived in Paris and moved in the 
diplomatic circle,” said Dorothea. ‘ But Violet is an uncertain 
quantity to reckon upon. She smiles sweetly on Don Rodolfo, 
and no doubt all the environments of his life please her, but 
she will be very sure of certain substantial things before she 
decides to go to Paris with him.” 

“She has impressed me on this journey as a very frivolous 
young woman,” remarked the general, “and I am glad that 
Phil seems to have outgrown his infatuation for her.” 
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“I think we are all glad of that,” said Dorothea a little 
hastily, for the subject of Phil's infatuation was one that she 
preferred to avoid. “Ah, what a charming view of the Ala- 
meda!”’ she added, making a sudden diversion as they rolled 


cen In AGxICO 


by that lovely pleasance. ‘“ Margaret and I are anxious to fin- 
ish seeing all the great things, so as to be able to wander 
about looking after the smaller and more delightful ones which 
we can feel as if we discovered ourselves. One could loiter for 
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hours here, for example, exploring the quaint old churches -one 
sees all around, and returning in the intervals to these fascinat- 
ing shades where Romance seems waiting one at every turn. 
Don’t forget, Mr. Russell, that you have promised to be our 
companion and guide on some such excursions. For my part, 
I detest being commonplace and going where every tourist 
goes.” 

“T shall not forget,” answered Russell, “and there are many 
excursions on which it will give me great pleasure to be your 
guide. But meanwhile remember that it is the penalty of 
beauty and interest to become in a measure commonplace. We 
cannot keep the multitude away from places famous for either 
of the two, but why suffer the thought of them to mar your 
own pleasure? What you behold, the ordinary visitor does not 
see at all—although I do not think that I should grudge the 
most ordinary any perception or memory of beauty that he can 
enjoy or take away with him.” 

“That is a better spirit than mine,’’ said Dorothea. “Yet 
I know how well you, too, like untrodden ways, and so I am 
confidently relying upon you to show us some of them.” 

“Well, for my part,” said the general, as they swept around 
the plazuela containing the equestrian statue of Charles IV. of 
Spain and saw before them the noble vista of the Paseo, “I 
am content to be one of the multitude in enjoying such a way 
as this. It is fit to be the setting of a Roman triumph.” 

“It was meant for the setting of an imperial one,” said 
Russell. “You know it was planned and begun under the 
Emperor Maximilian. Can you not fancy him riding down this 
splendid avenue from the palace yonder, attended by his reti- 
nue with jingling spurs and tossing plumes?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Dorothea, her memory quickly flying to 
the portrait of the unhappy emperor which hangs on the walls 
of the National Palace, where in his stately Austrian beauty he 
looks from the canvas as Russell’s words painted him to the 
imagination. 

There is not, indeed, in Europe or America a more beauti- 
ful drive than this which leads, straight as an arrow, from its 
starting point in the city to the gates of historic Chapultepec. 
The magnificent roadway, shaded by double rows of spreading 
trees, beneath which are broad footways and carved stone 
benches, extends for two miles, its level straightness broken 
at intervals by spacious g/orietas, or circles, adorned by imposing 
groups of statuary, while its leafy vista frames in remote per- 
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spective the famous castle on its craggy height. Here at a 
late hour of the afternoon fashion makes a display as brilliant 
as that of the Champs Elysées, and far more picturesque; but 
as yet the avenue in all its wide stateliness lay still and desert- 
ed as a country road, with no flashing equipages or prancing 
horses to distract attention from the beauty of its unequalled 
adornments, or the glorious scene spreading beyond, where the 
gray arches of an aqueduct dating from the days of Aztec 
kings crosses the loveliness of the green valley, where tiled 
domes shine in the afternoon sunlight, and graceful minarets 
spring into golden air above massed foliage, and where far 
away, yet looking wonderfully near in the radiant clearness of 
the atmosphere, the great volcanoes lift their solemn forms and 
dazzling summits against the eastern sky. 

“There is nothing in the world to equal it—nothing!” Doro- 
thea declared. “Not a capital in Europe has a promenade so 
beautiful, with surroundings so picturesque and majestic.” 

“ What a fine conception these statue-adorned circles are!” 
said the general, as they drove around the wide arc of the 
glorieta containing the noble Columbus group. “But it seems 
a trifle inconsistent,” he added, looking at the cowled figures 
surrounding the great discoverer, ‘that a country which has 
banished monks in the flesh should glorify them in bronze.” 

‘“‘Such inconsistencies are difficult to avoid,’ said Russell, 
“since no one can tell the story of the discovery of North 
America and omit those figures, which stand on every page of 
the history of Mexico. Besides, this monument is erected by 
private munificence. It is doubtful if those who represent 
Mexico at present would be likely under any circumstances to 
remember the debt they owe to these monks, or to place any 
memorial of them before the eyes of the people.” 

Meanwhile before their own eyes, as they drove rapidly on- 
ward, the castle of Chapultepec loomed more and more grandly, 
seated on its rocky throne. Sweeping presently through the 
wide gates of the park, they found themselves in the dim shade 
of those giant cypresses which were old before the Spaniard 
set foot on the soil of the New World. There is no more im- 
pressive sight in Mexico than the grove of these immense, moss- 
draped trees surrounding the base of this hill that from earliest 
times was the fortress and burial-place of Aztec kings. Under 
the twilight of their mighty boughs fancy seems still to see 
the forms of those ancient chiefs with their feather-adorned 
warriors, the gleaming mail-clad forms of the Conquistadores, 
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the richly apparelled attendants of the viceroys who made here 
their summer palace, and—last and most pathetic—the mourn- 
ful presences of Maximilian and Carlotta, as they played their 
brief and tragic drama of imperial state. It was no wonder 
that Dorothea was strangely silent as they drove under the 
great shadow-haunted boughs, up the winding road that leads 
to the summit of the hill. She looked at the hoary trees as if 
longing to wring from them those stories of the past of which 
their whisperings seem full ; while every turn of the road con- 
jured dramatic scenes and pictures before the imagination. 
She paid no heed while Russell and her father talked of the 
storming. of the hill by the American forces, in that war which 
the battle monument at its base describes as the “ North Ameri- 
can Invasion.” Her manner seemed to say that such an event 
had no interest for her, save indeed to waken a sorrowful sym- 
pathy for the brave cadets of the Military Academy whose 
gallant death in resisting the assault this monument commemo- 
rates, and who lie upon their native soil “‘as does a hero on the 
shield he would not quit.” 

The carriage presently drew up on the broad platform of 
the summit, where the comrades of these youthful heroes still 
mount guard, and here they found the rest of the party already 
assembled, waiting for them. Together they entered the palace, 
which in its graceful beauty is one of the most charming habi- 
tations ever erected for the use and delight of man. Surely 
the architect was inspired who placed upon this precipitous rock 
those light and elegant arches that rise into the air with such 
exquisite effect, supporting the broad, marble-paved galleries up- 
on which open rooms with delicately frescoed ceilings, and 
walls hung with softly-tinted satin. The whole creation is airy 
and graceful as a dream, with hanging gardens that lift the 
perfume of flowers and music of fountains high into the pure, 
clear air, and loggias frescoed in Pompeiian and Greek designs, 
from which one looks upon a view absolutely unsurpassed amid 
the loveliness of earth. 

Directly below the craggy height, which drops from the 
castle terraces sheer and steep two hundred feet, are the sha- 
dowy aisles of the park where the great cypresses stand draped 
in their moss of centuries, while beyond the green valley 
spreads far and fair into apparently illimitable distance, dotted 
with remnants of ancient forests and scores of towns, each 
clustered around a picturesque church tower and embosomed in 
leafage, its great lakes gleaming in the sunlight, and its remote 
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azure distance bounded by heights of dream-like beauty. Tree- 
lined avenues and aqueducts, picturesque as those of the Ro- 
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man Campagna, stretch across the rich plain toward the city 
that lies upon its emerald surface, like a brilliant jewel in the 
multitude of its iridescent domes, its noble towers and graceful 
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minarets. Northward stands the rugged mass of the holy hill 
of Tepeyac, with the basilica of Guadalupe at its base, while 
farther away the waters of Lake Texcoco—those waters on which 
Cortés launched his dergantines against the Aztec city. that had 
cast out himself and his followers with such dire slaughter on 
the Noche Triste—spread shining to the misty horizon. East- 
ward the great plain extends in leagues upon leagues of green 
loveliness until the marvellous expanse ends at the foot of 
those great mountains above which rise the snow-clad majesty 
of Popocatapetl and Ixtaccihuatl. 

Silence is the only tribute which it is possible to pay to 
such a scene, and silent and enraptured a group, consisting of 
Mrs. Langdon and Dorothea, Russell and Travers, remained as 
they stood together on the eastern terrace. It was Travers at 
last who spoke. 

“T am sure,” he said in the quiet voice which always seemed 
to give weight to his utterances, “that the world cannot show 
another picture so enchanting as this, so full of rich, glowing, 
and varied color, so abounding in all the elements of beauty 
that are seldom found united. For where else can one find a 
valley so vast and fair, set with shining lakes, encircled by 
snow-capped mountains, and holding a city brilliant as a dream 
of Byzantium in its days of glory!” 

“The whole picture is to me like a dream of Paradise,” 
said Dorothea. “It seems too magically beautiful for reality, 
and yet it is only the culmination, the supreme expression, as it 
were, of all that has most delighted us in the country.” 

“You are right,” said Russell. “As this is in every sense 
both naturally and historically the heart of Mexico, so all those 
things which render the land most fascinating are here in a su- 
perlative degree—romantic interest, natural beauty, and the pic- 
turesque handiwork of man. The marvellous valley below us, 
with its lakes and mountains, the glittering city of Aztec and 
Spaniard, and this fairy-like palace on its immemorial height, is 
but the supreme expression—your term is correct, Miss Doro- 
thea—of what we have found in varying degree elsewhere.” 

“Russell, my dear fellow,” said the general coming up, “I 
don’t like to question Don Rodolfo about the details of the 
American war—it is not, I imagine, a very agreeable subject to 
a Mexican—and besides he seems rather absorbed with Miss 
Gresham, so I wish you would come and point out to me the 
position of Molino del Rey.” 

“Q papa!” said his youngest daughter reproachfully, “how 
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can you take an interest in anything so modern, so unjustifiable 
and so—so unpicturesque as that war?” 

“Molino del Rey lies to the westward,” said Russell. ‘“ The 
castle roof is the best place from which to see it, and indeed 
the whole view from there is more extensive.” 

“Then let us go there,” said Margaret Langdon, turning to 
join her father and himself. 

They walked away, leaving Dorothea and Travers alone. 
The former scarcely heeded this fact as she leaned against the 
marble balustrade watching with enthralled interest the picture 
spread before them. Over the crests of the great volcanoes 
floating masses of cloud were now beginning to catch the sun- 
set glory and burn with gold and crimson tints, while the coni- 
cal peak of Popocatapetl and the long, shrouded form of the 
White Lady glowed with a roseate radiance brief as beautiful. 
In the midst of the wide, green valley the waters of Lake Chalco 
shone as if oh fire, while the great city seemed flashing light 
from a thousand points, in the last rays of the sinking sun. 
The two people alone in the high golden air on the marble 
terrace above the frowning escarpment of the great rock, 
looked at each other with a glance that seemed to say that 
words were inadequate to express the sense of surpassing beauty 
thrilling through them like a divine intoxication. 

“It is enchantment, nothing less,” said Dorothea at length 
with a soft sigh. 

And Travers answered, “It is an enchantment which I, for 
one, shall never forget.” 


Perhaps it was only what was to have been expected that, after 
a few days in the capital, the differing tastes of the several mem- 
bers of the party should have led them into widely divergent 
ways. Heretofore necessity had been the bond which during 
their journey had held them together; but now this necessity 
being relaxed, the natural variation of taste at once displayed 
itself. Needless to say that Violet Gresham, finding some ac- 
quaintances in the diplomatic circle—especially a friend who 
had married a foreign diplomate now representing his govern- 
ment in Mexico—and delighted with the cosmopolitan Mexicans 
whom Don Rodolfo introduced, plunged eagerly into the social 
life which was the only form of existence for which she cared, 
and affirmed with emphasis that the compensation for a tour 
in Mexico was the pleasure of reaching at last a city which 
offered so many attractions. 
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“For it is more like a capital of Europe than of America,” 
she remarked to the amused Margaret and the somewhat dis- 
gusted Dorothea. “I can almost fancy myself in Paris, espe- 
cially when I am in those beautiful rooms of Antoinette de 
Brissac. Her apartments are charming, and sitting on her bal- 
cony overlooking the Avenida at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
one might fancy one’s self on the Champs Elysées. After all, 
there are worse places in the world than this in which to live— 
provided, of course, one had abundance of money.” 

“You are taking into consideration living here, then,” said 


ENVIRONS OF AMECA-MECA.—POPOCATAPETL IN THE DISTANCE. 


Dorothea, unable to repress a slight sarcastic accent in her 
voice. 

“Why not?” replied Miss Gresham calmly. “It is a very 
delightful and brilliant city, near home yet with the foreign 
atmosphere I like above all things. And if one were not 
obliged to live here all the time—if one belonged to diplomatic 
circles abroad—”’ ; 

“In short, Don Rodolfo’s star is just now in the ascendant,” 
said Miss Meynell. “It is perhaps fortunate for him that he 
does not know how many other stars have been in the ascen- 
dant in ¢heir time.” 

“More apparently than really,” returned the other, with un- 
diminished amiability of air and manner. “It has not been my 
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fault that a great many men have been foolish about me. Every 
one who really knew me must have known always how totally 
impossible it would have been for me, with my tastes and ideas 
of life, to think of marrying an ordinary professional man with 
a limited professional income. I have always been quite decid- 
ed in my mind that when I marry I must have two things— 
great wealth and a certain brilliancy of social position.” 

“You are very moderate,” said Mrs. Langdon smiling, for 
Dorothea was speechless after the calmly crushing statement 
with regard to professional men. 

Miss Gresham glanced at a mirror, with an expression which 
said as distinctly as words that she had a right to put her re- 
quirements high. ‘Why should one be moderate unless it is a 
matter of necessity?” she asked. “I grant that with most 
women it zs a matter of necessity; but with me—well, I have 
never doubted that it was in my power to obtain what I 
wanted. It is a little singular, however, that I should have to 
come to Mexico to find it. How little I dreamed of such a 
thing when I accepted your invitation to join your party!” 

“And so you have decided to marry Don Rodolfo!” said 
Dorothea, recovering herself. ‘ But are you quite sure he unites 
the things you desire? For instance, wealth. Don Rafael de 
Vargas is a very rich man—but he has a large family.” 

“Don Rodolfo has inherited from an uncle, and is a rich 
man independently of his father,” replied Miss Gresham. ‘I 
have no intention of taking anything for granted, and Antoi- 
nette has kindly made inquiries for me. There is a very bril- 
liant future before Don Rodolfo—and personly I find him very 
charming.” 

“We are to offer our congratulations, then?” asked Mrs. 
Langdon. 

“Tf you like. Although, of course, nothing is settled or to 
be declared until Don Rodolfo goes to New Orleans and offers 
himself formally to papa. How astonished fe will be!” the 
young lady added with a laugh. ‘“ He does not know any more 
about Mexicans than we did when we started from home, and the 
idea of a Mexican son-in-law will at first prove rather startling.” 

“Poor Don Rodolfo!” said Dorothea presently, when she 
was alone with her sister. “I feel as if we had served him a 
very bad turn by bringing this heartless creature into his life. 
I say ‘we,’ and yet it is all my fauit—solely. I do not know 
how I am to forgive myself.” 

“That is rather an exaggerated view of the matter,” said 
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Mrs. Langdon. “Life would be a much worse affair even than 
it is, if we were accountable for all the unforeseen results that 
may arise from our simplest actions. You certainly could not 
foresee, when you invited Violet to join our party, that she 
would meet and marry a man of whose existence you were not 
aware.” 

“No, I could not foresee that,” said Dorothea. “ But I have 
been sorry ever since we started that I did ask her. She has, 
.in great measure, spoiled the journey for us, and now she is go- 
ing to spoil his whole life for Don Rodolfo. Of course I am 
not absolutely accountable for the last, yet I feel a culprit and 
a wretch all the same, since but for my folly he would never 
have seen her.” 

“JT do not think that she will spoil Don Rodolfo’s life,” said 
Mrs. Langdon. ‘On the contrary, I believe that she is exactly 
the woman who will suit him best. They like the same kind 
of existence, hold the same things of highest value, and have the 
same ambitions. Instead of reproaching yourself, you might feel 
that you have been the unconscious instrument of bringing to- 
gether two people whose tastes and desires are in perfect har- 
mony, and who will, therefore, have a fairer chance of being 
happy together than falls to the lot of most persons.” 

“You are only saying these things to console me, Margaret. 
You know that Violet Gresham can never make any one happy.” 

“T do not know anything of the kind. As I have said, I 
think she will prove precisely the wife for a man of the world 
who wants a beautiful and fashionable woman to do him 
credit. For such a man rest assured she has heart enough.” 

“She has impertinence enough for anything,” said Dorothea 
indignantly. “Of course you understood that she was alluding 
to Phil when she spoke of the impossibility of her marrying 
‘an ordinary professional man with a limited professional in- 
come.’ What a pity that Don Rodolfo made his appearance, 
else she would have been forced to recognize the unflattering 
fact that she had not the choice of. doing so!” 

Mrs. Langdon laughed softly. “Your face was a study just 
at that moment,” she said. ‘“ Why are you so foolish as to 
suffer her to exasperate you, when things have arranged them- 
selves so much better than might have been the case had Phil’s 
old infatuation revived on renewed association with her? Then, 
indeed, you might have felt that you could hardly forgive your- 


self for bringing her.” 
“It is true,” Dorothea assented with unwonted humility. “I 
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have fared in the matter better than my folly deserved. I could 
not ask anything better for Phil than that he shall marry Dofia 
Mercédes if her parents will consent. I don’t think there is 
much doubt of ser consent.” 

“Let us hope for the best,” said Mrs. Langdon cheerfully. 
“Tf Phil and Dofia Mercédes are both of one mind, no doubt 
the matter will arrange itself. Meanwhile I am thankful to say 
that we are to be relieved of Violet’s society for a time at least. 
She is going to stay with the Baroness de Brissac, and revel in 
toilettes and society to her heart’s content.” 

‘‘Ah, what good news!” cried Dorothea, softly clapping her 
hands. ‘“ How charmed Mr. Travers will be! He and I have 
felt the infliction most; although indeed, poor Margaret, you 
have had a hard time lately playing chaperon so incessantly. 
But now we shall be free, and can charter a tram-car and go 
‘everywhere, without dragging a ian as of uninterested in- 
anity along with us.’ 

Mr. Travers was as charmed as Ducntben anticipated that 
he would be at the news she made haste to communicate to 
him, and with praiseworthy magnanimity refrained from utter- 
ing a word calculated to recall to her recollection the obstinacy 
with which she had insisted upon bringing along the person over 
whose departure she now rejoiced so sincerely. Indeed the 
hatchet appeared to have been finally buried by these two whose 
belligerency had so long furnished amusement to their friends. 
The spell of Mexico, which they both felt so deeply, possessed 
a peace-making quality. While they wandered together through 
the fascinating by-ways of the capital, through the rich dimness 
of wonderful old churches, the pathetic desertion of lovely clois- 
ters, into sunny plazas, and under shadowy /fortales, they for- 
got to quarrel as of old and gradually fell into a camaraderie 
based on sympathetic liking for the same things. 

Among the memories stored in these days of delightful wan- 
dering none was impressed upon their minds with a more abso- 
lutely picturesque charm than the day spent upon the canal of 
La Viga. It was a day to which Dorothea had looked forward 
with a peculiar sense of interest and anticipation, for had not 
Russell told her that although the floating gardens no longer 
floated, the life lived among and upon them was still identically 
the same as in the days before the Conquest, and that she might 
dream that Tenochtitlan still lay like Venice upon its shining 
waters, as her boat glided through these flowery chinampas. She 
was, therefore, in buoyant spirits and ready to be charmed when 
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in the crisp freshness of a glorious Mexican morning they stood 
upon the banks of the canal, which is in reality not a canal at 
all, but a navigable sluice through which the waters of the lakes 
Xochimilco and Chalco discharge into the lower level of Lake 
Texcoco. Half a dozen boats—a species of primitive gondola 
these flat-bottomed affairs, roofed except at bow and stern, with 
cotton curtains at the sides, and benches covered with bright 
calico running fore and aft—lay awaiting customers, their white- 
clad, red-cinctured boatmen with dark, delicate faces under the 
broad sombreros, looking an artistically worthy substitute for 
the Venetian gondolier. Here, as usual, Russell’s knowledge of 
the country stood them in good stead. A clamorous bargain 
was soon concluded, terms agreed upon at a reduction of two- 
thirds from those asked, and the party embarked in the clean, 
well-scrubbed beat which the boatman propels by a pole in the 
bow. F 

Passing under the low stone arches of the Garita de la Viga, 
the beautiful vista of the canal opened before them—glassy 
water below, green in the shadow of the trees that line each 
side and almost join their boughs across, old stone walls rising 
like fortifications from the edges here and there, wonderful tur- 
quoise sky above, and boats laden to their edges with vegetables 
and flowers, moving over the mirroring surface toward the city. 
Along the side of the canal runs a paseo, once the resort of 
fashion but now deserted by that fickle power, yet none the 
less charmingly beautiful. The wide, smooth drive is bordered 
by noble shade-trees, on one side is the picturesque canal with 
all the morning animated life upon its surface, on the other far- 
stretching fields of richest green that seem but yesterday to 
have been reclaimed from the waters that once covered them 
while bounding the fair prospect the great mountains stand in 
the clear light like masses of hewn sapphire. 

“ This,” said Dorothea, watching with delighted eyes the 
canoes that passed them laden from stem to stern with bright- 
tinted blossoms, “is like a scene of enchantment—the most ab- 
solutely and uniquely picturesque we have beheld in all Mexico 
—but still, one is constrained to ask, where are the floating 
gardens ?”’ 

“In a little while we shall come to them,” Russell replied. 
“ But, as I have already told you, you must not expect to find 
them still floating. Do you remember Lake Chapala, and how 
we saw there the creation of land from the aquatic plant to the 
formation of solid soil?” 
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“ How would it be possible to forget anything so peculiar and 
so interesting?” said Mrs. Langdon. “I remember also that you 
remarked at the time that what we saw at one period were veri- 
table chinampas, or floating gardens.” 

“ Exactly,” said Russell, “and through just such a process 
of gradual growth and accumulation these chinmampas of Lake 
Xochimilco have passed. A little while ago the accumulated 
soil still floated on the water. like that which we saw in Lake 
Chapala, but it is now anchored, although still so much a part 
of the lake on which it lies that one is inclined to believe a 
touch would float it still.” 

There was no difficulty, indeed, in beligving that the won- 
derful green masses of vegetation which they presently reached 
had very recently floated on the water that hardly yet relin- 
quished its sovereignty over them. To see the chinampas well, 
and comprehend how little exaggeration there was in this part 
at least of the descriptions of ancient Mexico, it is necessary to 
disembark at Santa Anita—a pretty place made up of straw- 
thatched houses gathered about a quaint old church with a fine 
tower—and there take a canoe narrow enough to be propelled 
along the almost invisible water-ways that divide the gardens 
which spread in green beauty far as the eye can reach. Here 
are grown the flowers and vegetables for the city market; and 
as the soil is of an incredible fertility and produces in abun- 
dance everything planted upon it, the result is such a marvellous 
growth and bloom as might well distract with envy the less fa- 
vored market-gardeners of the world. 

“Market gardens!” said Dorothea indignantly, in response 
to a remark of the kind. ‘How can one think of anything so 
prosaic in connection with this poetical spot? It is a paradise 
of flowers—”’ 

“Not to speak of lettuce and peas and radishes,’ 
Travers. 

“And how could anything be more pastoral and charming 
than these tiny dwellings, built of cane and covered with roses!” 
the enthusiast continued. ‘Talk of ancient Mexico—here it is 
before our eyes! Except for the fact that they no longer float, 
I am sure the picture which these chinampas present, and the 
existence of the people upon them, has not changed since the 
Spaniards first looked upon Tenochtitlan.” 

So talking they drifted farther and farther through this en- 
chanted region, where it seemed difficult to determine what was 
land and what water, as their canoe pushed its way through the 
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broad green leaves of water-lilies, past hedges formed of roses, 
all in bloom and filling the air with their rich fragrance, and 
by the straw-thatched, verdure-embowered, flower-draped huts of 
which Dorothea had spoken, and which form not the least inter- 
esting part of this wonderful.semi-aqueous world of greenness 
and bloom and beauty. 

Returning at length to the canal, they resumed their journey 
upon it, and space fails in which to describe the charm of the 
long hours of this dreamlike day, in which they floated on the 
emerald-shadowed water, enraptured by the lovely vista of bend- 
ing trees and shining current opening continually before their 
eyes, by the views across the wide valley, of mountains in 
whose deep gorges amethyst and lilac shadows rested while 
their great shoulders and crests were palely blue in the excess 
of dazzling light which clothed them, and by the quaint old 
towns and picturesque bridges which they passed. Had Doro- 
thea been in charge of the expedition, there would have been 
no pause until they had reached and crossed Lake Xochimilco; 
but when the general learned that to do so would necessitate 
spending the night at the town of the same name upon the 
lake, where it was to be supposed that only the most doubtful 
and primitive accommodation could be found, he decided that 
Russell’s recommendation of returning from Mexicalcingo should 
be followed. It was at this place, where they stopped for 
lunch, that Dorothea confided to Travers her opinion that large 
parties were always a mistake. ‘“ Always,” she said, with a 
rankling remembrance of Lake Xochimilco, “there is some one 
who wants to turn back, who never wishes to see all that is to 
be seen, who is afraid of fatigue, of difficulties, of lack of eat- 
ing and drinking forsooth!” 

“Peace, unquiet spirit!’ said Mrs. Langdon, who overheard 
her, turning round with a smile. ‘“ When have you ever wished 
to turn back, what point so far that you had no desire to go 
farther, has ever been reached? If we went to Xochimilco 
with you, would you be satisfied? No, there would be some 
yet farther goal to which you would turn your regard as wist- 
fully as you turn it to the lake now. You are impossible to 
satisfy, and it is necessary to suppress you promptly and severe- 
ly ; so be still!” 

“All the same I am going to Xochimilco another day,” said 
Dorothea, rebellious and unappeased. 

They were at this time walking through the melancholy 
streets of Mexicalcingo—a town of importance, we are told, at 
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the time of the Conquest, but dwindled now to a place of two 
or three hundred inhabitants only. Even these two or three 
hundred seemed to have abandoned the little hamlet on this 
particular day, since the wandering strangers only saw a dozen 
or so, counting children and dogs, who evinced but an indiffer- 
ent curiosity regarding them. Presently they found themselves 
in a sad and lonely spot. A large old church, tightly closed as 
if deserted, seemed to stand as a relic of more prosperous 
times, with a forsaken air inexpressibly mournful. Beside it 
were the crumbling ruins of an ancient monastery and scattered 
over the large, open space before it were several trees so vast 
of girth and broad of crown, so rugged, gnarled, and mighty, 
that it was evident to the merest glance that’ they were sur- 
vivors of a primitive world—that strange, wild, half-mythical 
Aztec world which this day’s journeying amid green and flowery 
water-ways seemed to bring so close. 


It was not their first expedition to Guadalupe that the party 
started one day to make, but it was the first on which Russell 
had been able to accompany them; and since they relied on 
him for all those details of the story which their own know- 
ledge had not supplied, they regarded this expedition as their 
official visit, so to speak, to the great shrine. 

Northward of the city, and two and a half miles from its 
gates, rises the abrupt and rocky height of Tepeydcac, the 
scene of the beautiful and touching miracle which during three 
centuries and a half has held so profound, pre-eminent a place 
in Mexican hearts, so resistless an influence over Mexican lives. 
In palace and in hut alike throughout the wide land one finds 
the lovely virginal yet queenly form, clothed in its sunlike gar- 
ment, with gentle bending head, and face wearing the tint of 
those for whose conversion the gracious miracle was wrought ; 
but it is to Guadalupe that one must journey to find the origi- 
nal of this picture, impressed upon the ¢z/ma (blanket) of a 
poor Indian, by what process or vehicle the most sceptical 
have never been able to declare. 

In times past the approach from the capital to this great 
shrine was worthy of its rank and dignity. The viceroy and 
Archbishop Don Fray Payo de Rivera caused to be construct- 
ed a magnificent causeway adorned by fifteen beautiful altar- 
like structures of stone, richly sculptured, disposed at regular 
intervals, and dedicated to the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary, 
so that the pilgrims to Guadalupe telling their beads along the 
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way could pause before each to say the prayer of the mystery. 
This noble work has been suffered to fall into shameful decay. 
Several of the beautiful altars have totally disappeared, the 
glorieta which adorned the middle of the way is in ruins, the 
arches of the picturesque bridges broken down, and—crowning 
vandalism !—the railway to Vera Cruz has been allowed to util- 
ize the magnificent causeway for its track. 

* Another striking example of the care a Liberal government 
bestows on works of historical antiquity and artistic value!” 
said Russell, as they drove by the once superb but now dishon- 
ored way. 

Meanwhile around them spread that fair green valley with 
which they had grown so familiar, its seemingly boundless 
emerald fields and white, dusty roads stretching to the distant 
line of blue mountains wrapped in the softest mauve-tinted 
haze, while immediately before them rose the rugged and barren 
hill, evidently, like Chapultepec, of volcanic origin, with the town 
of Guadalupe at its base. Into this town they soon drove, 
and paused in the plaza before the collegiate * church of Nues- 
tra Sefiora de Guadalupe. 

Noble and imposing in the extreme is the stately mass of 
this magnificent sanctuary, on which Mexico has lavished wealth 
almost beyond calculation in the past, and the entire interior 
of which is now in process of being remodelled and rebuilt in 
the most costly and splendid manner. When finally completed 
there will be no church in the world to surpass it in beauty 
and magnificence. Though closed to ordinary visitors, the party 
were admitted through the courtesy of a gentleman in charge 
of the work, and were simply overwhelmed by the grandeur of 
design and execution which they found within. What massive 
pillars of carven stone were springing into wonderful arches 
high overhead, supporting the vast and lofty roof! In its 
character of strength and durability the work was like that of 
Titans—such work as the nineteenth century will nowhere else 
leave to tell later ages what it has been. This great basilica 
of Guadalupe alone seems constructed to defy time, and to bear 
to other eras the message that so, in the last days of an age 
when faith seemed perishing from the face of the earth, Mexi- 
co gave her free and generous offerings to testify er unfading, 
unquenchable faith and ardent love. 

“Tt will be a superb edifice when it is finished,” said the 


* A collegiate church is one which, though not the seat of a bishop, possesses a chapter 
of canons and all the organization of a cathedral. 
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general, looking with wonder at the great blocks of granite, 
apparently fit only for giants to handle, which strewed the 
floor, and on which the sculptors were busily engaged—their 
ringing chisels filling the air with a fine white dust; “ but years 
will be required for its completion.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Russell. “They expect nothing 
else. The object of those who are building this church is not 
to finish it quickly, but to erect a temple worthy of the object 
for which it is built—a temple to serve in the fullest sense as 
a great national shrine.” 

“One would think they might have been satisfied with one 
that had cost the modest sum of more than a million dollars,” 
Travers observed. 

“No,” Russell said, “they were not satisfied as long as any- 
thing was lacking to honor with the utmost splendor possible 
the Queen of Heaven, who, they believe with an unfaltering 
faith, appeared here to one of the poorest and humblest of 
their race, and left an enduring memorial of herself to console 
and animate their devotion.” 

“Let us go and see the picture,” said Dorothea. “It has 
for me a charm which I cannot express.” 

It is in truth difficult to express the charm which this re- 
markable picture is endowed with, and which comes as a sur- 
prise to those who, knowing its history, expect to find it rude 
in design and crude in color. So far from being either one or 
the other, it is in design, if a little formal, still, full of grace, 
tenderness, and dignity, while in coloring it is more harmonious 
than any copy represents it. Says a very competent art-critic :* 
“ The picture, somewhat conventional in type, is good in draw- 
ing and still retains much strength of coloring. The material 
upon which it is painted is a coarse cloth woven of zx¢i fibre. 
The medium cannot be determined. It does not seem to be 
distemper, water-color, or oil-color, though more suggestive of 
oil-color than either of the others; and this fact of its lack of 
resemblance to the effects of the ordinary methods of paint- 
ing is one of the strong practical points urged in favor of its 
miraculous origin. The picture has been examined twice, the 
glass covering being removed on these occasions, by Mexican 
painters of high standing, and on each occasion the method by 
which the picture was made has remained undetermined.” So 
says a man of the world. But there is nothing undetermined 
in the method by which it was made to those who look up at 


* T. A. Janvier. 
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it with adoring reverence, as it hangs above the votive offer- 
ings, and the ever-burning tapers that shed their soft light on 
the majestic yet benignant form, and the delicate, face bending 
forward as if to hear and answer supplication. 

“Was there ever a more poetical story than that of its 
origin?” said Margaret Langdon when they came out of the 
chapel where the picture finds a temporary shrine, and where 
the voice of prayer never ceases. ‘“ Even the story of Lourdes 
seems to me less beautiful and touching.” 

“And how delightfully picturesque all the details are,” said 
Dorothea. “ How one can fancy the pious Indian coming over 
that rugged hill yonder early in the morning—no doubt it was 
very early, for the people of this country have a passion for 
rising betimes—and in the exquisite freshness of the dawn hearing 
the music of angels, and then beholding ‘amid splendors’ the 
Lady who bade him go to the bishop and tell him it was her 
will that on this spot a temple should be built. And then the 
roses—” 

“ But he did not gather the roses the first time that he saw 
the Lady,” Mrs. Langdon suggested. 

“No, but imagine his amazement when he was told to 
gather them on that barren spot, and when, looking around, he 
found them—such roses, be sure, as not even the chinampas 
could furnish!—and when, gathering them and carrying them 
to the bishop as commanded, he opened his ¢z/ma to find, in- 
stead of roses, the picture impressed upon it! I am certain 
there was never a lovelier miracle wrought. One which seems 
as full of the sweetness of infinite tenderness and condescension 
as the miraculous flowers were of fragrance.” 

They ali smiled at her manner of expression, but there was 
not one so dull of soul or fancy as not to be conscious of the 
lasting fragrance of those miraculous roses in this spot which 
Mary’s feet once hallowed. Through the lovely little garden in 
front of the now deserted convent of the Capuchinas, they 
went to the Capilla del Pocito (the Chapel of the Holy Well), 
where gushes the spring said by tradition to mark the spot 
where those feet touched. This elegant little building, with its 
exquisite dome of enamelled tiles, is altogether charming within 
and without. The well is in an ante-room of the chapel proper, 
and fills a large basin surrounded and covered with a grating 
of wrought-iron. Through this grating the water can be dipped 
up, and, filling a cup, Russell held it out to his friends. 

“Drink!” he said. ‘Whoever drinks of this water must re- 
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turn to Mexico, no matter how far he may wander, to drink 
again. If you have learned to love the bright land as well as I 
have, you will gladly take this means to insure yourself against 
a final farewell.” 

“Tt is like what the Romans tell one of the Fountain of 
Trevi,’ said Mrs. Langdon. “I, for one, drink gladly, for I 
have never seen a country I would be more grieved to think 
that I should never see again.” 

“We all drink with enthusiasm,” said the general, “to Mex- 
ico, to Our Lady of Guadalupe, and to our return!” 

Enthusiastically indeed this sentiment was drunk in the clear, 
sparkling water of the holy spring; and then, after inspecting 
the tiny but lovely chapel, they set out to mount the stone 
stairway which leads to the summit of the hill, on whose barren, 
rocky crest Juan Diego met the gracious apparition and gath- 
ered the marvellous roses. On the line of this stairway, near the 
top of the hill, Russell pointed out a singular monument—the 
resemblance of a ship’s mast and sails built in stone. 

“The story told of this is curious,” he said, “ but there is 
no reason to doubt its truth. At some date unknown, for there 
is no inscription on the monument to tell, certain mariners 
‘being in dire straits at sea, their ship tempest-tossed and rud- 
derless, vowed that should Our Lady of Guadalupe save them, 
they would bring their ship’s mast to her shrine and set it up 
there as a perpetual memorial of her protecting power; that 
immediately their ship came safe to Vera Cruz, and that the 
mariners loyally fulfilled their vow, carrying the mast with its 
yards upon their shoulders from’ Vera Cruz to the capital, and 
thence to this place, where they set it up and built around it, 
for protection from the weather, the covering of stone. And 
there,’ concludes the chronicle, ‘the mast is, even until this 
day.’”’ 

“Could ever faith have been more practical and touching!” 
said Dorothea, as they all paused to look at this unique monu- 
ment, and thinking of the weather-stained timbers which had so 
often heard the howl of the tempest and felt the fierce shock 
of the waves, but that had now such safe anchorage on this sa- 
cred hill—type, let us hope, of the pious hearts that so loyally 
fulfilled their vow. 

The stairway ends upon the summit on a platform before a 
small chapel. This platform, guarded by a stone parapet which 
bounds the steep descent of the precipitous hill, commands a 
view second only in extent and beauty to that of Chapultepec, 
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and very like it in character. As the immense plain burst upon 
the vision of the breathless climbers, in all its glory of bound- 
less extent and opalescent color, they paused involuntarily to 
take in with a sense of rapture its exceeding loveliness. Imme- 
diately in front, but much below them, rose the vast roof, dome, 
and cross-crowned towers of the great church—the town of Gua- 
dalupe nestling around it, and the delicate cupola of the Holy 
Well glittering in the sunlight—while stretching on and on, far 
as the gaze could sweep, the emerald valley was bounded on 
the horizon verge by heaven-tinted azure heights, and gemmed 
in the middle distance by silver-gleaming lakes and the resplen- 
dent domes and towers of the Oriental-like city that: lay basking 
beneath the deep, deep blue dazzling sky. 

It was Margaret Langdon who, after they had looked long in 
silence, turned to Russell. i 

“You said the other day that Chapultepec is the heart of 
Mexico,” she observed in her clear, sweet voice. ‘“ But it seems 
to me that the spot where the past and the present life of Mex- 
ico most truly meet, where all the forces that go to make the 
country most truly find a centre, is here on this hill of Tepey- 
acac. And so here is the true Heart of Mexico.” 
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O each and every one of the crowd who looked 
forward to the sojourn by Lake Champlain 
while the Summer-School pitched its tents 
there, there was hardly a feeling save that of 
pleasurable anticipation. And each and every 

one of those who went there to realize it found that the antici- 

pation fell far short of the reality. There is not a scintilla of 
exaggeration about this statement. It has dawned upon the 
minds of many that in this experiment there has been found 
the solution of an extremely difficult problem—how to make the 
rational pursuit of knowledge coincide with the rational pursuit 
of physical pleasure and needed relaxation for the wearied 
human frame in the holiday season. The solution, when found, 
seemed simple and natural enough. 



















ITS WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 






In truth, nothing could be farther removed from the notion 
of “the dust of the schools” than this meeting of truth-seekers 
in the historic little lake-side town. All the gaiety of a sum- 
mer excursion marked the event. If Atra Cura had had a place 
in any part of the pilgrimage, the grim shadow had missed the 
train or the steamboat which bore the throng away into the 
recesses of the land of romance, If the gaiety was not bois- 
terous or demonstrative, it was none the less hearty. Nor was 
there any mistaking the cordiality of the welcome extended to 
the pleasant visitors by the whole community of Plattsburgh. 
The town turned out in its full state, with its mayor and its 
chief public men, to tender the citadel and its keys to the in- 
vaders, and testify in every way it could devise the sincerity of 
its gratification that henceforth it is to have the distinction of 
being the permanent home of the Catholic Summer-School on 
this side of the American continent. 

And, indeed, it must be owned that there was in every 
aspect of the event a cause for high felicitation. Man—and by 
this term is comprehended the gentler moiety of mankind—is 
a two-fold entity. He can no more with safety ignore the 
earthly and the physical portion of human existence than he 
can ignore the four elements. Here was everything that could 
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possibly minister, not only to the intellectual and spiritual ne- 
cessities of mortals, but their physical delight and comfort in 
a degree that left nothing to be.desiderated even by the most 
fastidious and exacting—that is to say, if any such spirits were 
to be found amongst 
the light-hearted throng 
which found their way 
to the Summer-School. 
Justice will compel the 
historians of the excur- 
sion to say, that if any 
such were there, they gave 
no outward indication of 
their idiosyncrasies. 

In the immediate suc- 
cess of last year’s experi- 
ment at New London, or 
of this year’s at Platts- 
burgh, the promoters of 
the Catholic Summer- 
School have no _ ade- 
quate gauge of its ulti- 
mate beneficent influence. 
Each successive step 
must tell upon the next, 
and this upon the next 
x: again; like the growth 

Rev. J. A. Zaum, C.S.C. of compound interest. 

Last year’s successful in- 

itiation has had its complement in the much better attended 
gathering this year; and those whose privilege it shall be to wit- 
ness the reassembling in the same place in 1894 will witness, it 
may confidently be predicted, a greater roll-call still. By that 
time, there is reason to hope, the Summer-School will have its 
own home in the midst of a noble stretch of park and woodland, 
close to the lake shore, not far from the hamlet called. Bluff 
Point, and within easy distance of the pleasant town of Platts- 
burgh. A line of electric cars, it is hoped, will soon be running 
between the two places, so that visitors to the Summer-School need 
have no apprehensions on the score of transport or the procuring 
of the conveniences of life during their sojourn. Nor is there any 
great temerity in venturing the proposition that the environment 
may have a good deal to do with the mental dispositions for the 
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process of study and the reception of lessons of wisdom. Nature 
in her solitudes has ever been sought by studious minds. It is 


A SECOND EDUCATIONAL PROCESS, 


going on simultaneously with the other, “to sit on rocks, to 
muse o’er flood and fell.” Few localities could be found more 
inviting than the region amid which the Summer-School is 
established. The great extent of the lake, with its endless 
girdle of mountains standing away off, on either side, as far 
as the eye can follow, impresses the mind at once with the 
spirit of repose. Everywhere you turn the effect of the land- 
scape is that of calm beauty; while if an Alpine solitude be de- 
sired a couple of hours will take the traveller into the heart of 
the glorious Adirondacks. These mountains have a distinctive 
beauty, to many as al- 
luring as those toward 
which the footsteps of 
fashion have long tended 
in the Old World, and it 
may be observed paren- 
thetically that it is nota 
little paradoxical to find 
travellers from this con- 
tinent crossing the ocean 
and taking long overland 
journeys in search of the 
picturesque, while a land 
of such varied charms 
lies here at their very 
doors, within the limits 
of New York State. And, 
to make it all the more 
enjoyable, nearly the 
whole of the journey can 
be made by as delightful 
a waterway as can be ; Es 
found all over the world. REV. Janne A. Doosas, SiJ. 

The Rhine may boast of 

its castled Drachenfels and its Ehrenbreitstein, but the noble 
Hudson, though destitute of ruined strongholds of medizval free- 
booters, is rich in splendid views along its entire course from 
New York to Albany, and even beyond that point. 
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A VIA FORMOSA. 


To those whose time is not limited this is by far the most 
picturesque route to take to the Summer-School. Little of the 
journey need be performed by railway—only the distance be- 

tween Albany and 

Lake George, and 

a few miles more 

between Baldwin, 

a station at the 

head of the same 

sheet of water, 

and Ticonderoga, 

on Lake Cham- 

plain. The thirty- 

five miles of sail 

up Lake George is 

one of the most 

beautiful that 

‘ could well be 
imagined. Allthe 

way the steamer 

moves between 

high, sloping hills, 

crowned to their 

summits with 

masses of waving 

foliage, and in and 

out amidst little 

Very Rev. A. F. Hewirt, D.D., C.S.P. gems of islands 

clad with verdure 

to the water’s edge. When this loveliest of inland waterways is 
got over, the more expansive beauties of Lake Champlain un- 
fold themselves before the traveller's vision, some fresh charm 
revealing itself with the rounding of every succeeding headland. 
The voyage up Lake Champlain occupies about six hours; that 
over Lake George about three; but the difference in time be- 
tween this mode of travelling and that of the railway will be 
amply compensated for by the richness of the scenery, to say 
nothing of the comfort in travel afforded by the handsome and 
commodious steamboats plying on the lakes. There is not only 
a rich field for the eye and the fancy all along the way, but a 
rich preparation of the mind for the seeds of culture which re- 
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main to be sown in it when the goal of the journey shall have 
been reached. 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF THE PLACE, 


There is another element in this particular line of pilgrim- 
age, and however familiar the mind was with its history, the 
actual contact with the locality could not fail to conjure it up 
most vividly. The soil is, so to speak, sacred and classic. It 
was here that the last momentous struggle for American free- 
dom was begun. Traces of that struggle show themselves all 
along the route. The ruin- 
ed walls of Fort Ticon- 
deroga are symbolic of an 
effete tyranny; old resi- 
dents point out the tracks 
which Burgoyne and Pre- 
vost cut through the forests 
in the old-time wars; and 
the people of Plattsburgh, 
while they point with pride 
to Cumberland Head and 
the wide stretch of water 
where the question of naval 
supremacy was decided by 
Commodore Macdonough, 
show the rotting timbers of 
a British ship. It was one 
of the fleet designed to 
crush the life out of the 
young Republic, but des- 
tined instead for the holo- 
caust at its altar. The air THOMAS HARKISON CUMMINGS. 
of such a place is soul-inspir- 
ing. It is a scene as sacred to the spirit of Liberty as Marathon 
or Bannockburn. None of those who visit these scenes can avoid 
feeling how different must have been the course of the world 
to-day had it fared otherwise than it did with the infant States 
in those crucial times; for it was the cause of freedom all the 
world over which was then in the balance—not merely the 
freedom of the American Union. We have only to look at 
Catholicism in Ireland under British rule, and the many years 
and superhuman struggles it took to effect its liberation, to 
realize what might have been its condition here to-day had 

VOL, LV1I.—58 
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Great Britain succeeded in keeping her sinister grip upon the 
American continent. Therefore, it is well for us to go to Platts- 
burgh and ponder on its lessons in the intervals of study of the . 
philosophies. 


NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


As yet our Summer-School is too young to have much more 
than large ambitions. It does not claim to be a full-panoplied 
goddess springing all at once into life and energy, with a per- 
fect programme and a perfect system. But its ideas are defi- 
nite and practical enough, and no unnecessary time should be 
lost in formulating a regular schema for its operations. The 
charge of novelty has been levelled against it. Well, it can 
afford to let the sneer pass. Everything good has been novel ; 
everything bad is as old as the primeval enemy. “It is only a 
copy of Chautauqua.” Be it so: Chautauqua is only a copy of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The old Catholic Church, it is ob- 
served, is wakening from the sleep of ages and putting on the 
latest educational modes, and in donning this Summer-School 
fad she is only displaying the feminine desire to be “up to 
date.” But the Summer-School is nothing more than an attempt 
to extend the university system beyond the walls of the univer- 
sity—just as the university was the machinery for extending 
lore beyond the cell of the monk; and it is to the old Catholic 
Church that the world owes the first university, and all the 
really great universities that moulded the genius of the world. 
Those wonderful Irish monks who, in the very beginning of the 
“dark ages,” sent their contingents to the court of Charlemagne 
and established centres of learning over the European conti- 
nent, gave the world an idea of the Summer-School. They did 
not desire to hide their light under any bushel. Since all the 
world could not come to Bangor or Clonmacnoise to learn of 
them, they felt it their duty to go out upon the world and 
scatter the seeds of truth and light upon its expectant but 
neglected fields. 

University extension, as a principle, is an outgrowth of 
a very ancient idea which had its origin in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church. The Summer-School is but an adaptation of 
that principle to the necessities of our own times. It is only in 
recent years that it has been developed—a fact which speaks 
trumpet-tongued for the soundness of the somnolence of that 
system which the Reformation superimposed upon the far-reach- 
ing educational organization of the much-maligned church. The 
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Reformation swept away her public-school system, impropriated 
her universities, and fell asleep in them for more than three hun- 
dred years. After enjoying for that period all the revenues and 
buildings of the dispossessed and maltreated teacher, it wakens up 
to taunt her with the 
flattery of imitation. 
Dignity never suffers 
by such taunts; they 
only illustrate the tem- 
per of the mocker. 


PRACTICAL WORK FOR 
THE FUTURE. 


Practical work hence- 
forward demands the 
attention of the pro- 
moters and participa- 
tors in the Summer- 
School. This year’s 
attendance at Platts- 
burgh has demonstrat- / 
ed the increasing ac. 
ceptability of the idea, 
and warrants the con- 
viction, moreover, that Vj 
the success of it will pe Gp Uff"% 
be an ever-increasing ys 
quantity. With the RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 
erection of a perma- 
nent building for the school at Cliff Haven, the mapping out 
of a system by which the best results may be obtained from 
the materials and the machinery now to hand is a self-evident 
duty. There is no paucity of profound and brilliant teachers, 
as the lectures of the past sessions have clearly shown; neither 
is there a lack of appreciative and discriminating hearers. The 
problem is, how to order these respective forces that each lec- 
ture will tell in a practical way for the students who attend as 
well as afford the delight of philosophic enjoyment to those 
who are mere auditors and to the thinking world outside. 





THE RAISON D'ETRE. 





What is the object of these Summer-Schools? They are a 
means to an end. They are designed to enable those whose 
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occupations do not allow them to attend the university courses 
regularly to derive as much benefit from the lectures delivered 
thereat as they would by attending at an established univer- 
sity, as well as to arouse in thinking minds generally an abid- 
ing interest in those profound questions, mundane and meta- 
physical, which bear upon man’s past, his present and his future. 
And what is their primary object? This is a question of in- 
calculable moment, and one which, as regards other systems, 
has been sought to be answered in diverse ways. In a very 
able paper in Scribner's Magazine two years ago Professor Josiah 
Royce declares that “the modern university has as its highest 
business, to which all else is subordinate, the organization and 
the advance of learning.” A report of the trustees of Colum- 
bia College in 1853 (a document which, by the way, con- 
tains the germ of the outside-course idea, so far as this coun- 
try is concerned) seems 
to strike the more cor- 
rect key-note. ‘The 
mission of the college,” 
it is herein postulated, 
“is to direct and super- 
intend the mental and 
moral culture. The 
mere acquisition of learn- 
ing, however valuable 
and desirable in itself, 
is subordinate to this 
great work.” 

So too the Summer- 
School: it places before 
its students an ideal no 
less elevated than that 
of any college or univer- 
sity. It urges the ac- 
quisition of learning for 
learning’s sake. Its lec- 
turers are the leaders 
of thought who go ahead 
in unexplored ways and 
blaze the paths for others with the keen eye and investigating 
turn of mind to follow. It would be perhaps still more descrip- 
tive of its intention and character to say that it aims at a com- 
bination of these objects, and that it believes the idea can be 





MajJOR JOHN BYRNE. 
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carried out simultaneously with the necessary relaxation of a 
summer holiday. 

The spirit in which the work has been taken up is a most 
hopeful augury for the future of the Catholic Champlain. It was 
enough to glance around the audience, seated in the theatre lis- 
tening to morning or afternoon lecture, to be instantaneously 
convinced of the fact that all the energies of their minds were 
bent upon the task immediately in hand. The summer holiday 
dress could not detract from the seriousness of those counte- 
nances, mostly youthful, whose regards were riveted on the lec- 
turer; the frequent use of pencil and note-book by many of the 
auditory showed that it was not merely for amusement they had 
travelled up to Plattsburgh. The entire audience, young and old, 
drank in every word of those addresses, and after each was 
over the different groups, as they severally dispersed, might be 
heard discussing the matter of each learned discourse in tones of 
sober earnestness. To many the exceedingly high character of 
the lectures was the subject of delighted remark; to a few this 
was a matter of surprise. Indeed objection was taken lest, 
peradventure, some of the themes might be “caviare to the 
general”; but those who indulged such apprehensions showed 
that they had not gauged the intellectual level of the company 
with even approximate accuracy, much less the lecturers’ powers 
of lucid deliverance. The great diversity of subject in the lec- 
tures was a marked feature in the programme, and the judg- 
ment of the Board of Studies in the choice of speakers and 
topics—a matter of no small delicacy and difficulty—found 
warm commendation from the vast majority of the students. 
To the chairman of the board, the Rev. Father McMillan, the 
success of this portion of the programme was in no small de- 
gree due. Although it involved an infinity of labor and anx- 
ious thought, his large literary experience and his indefatigable 
spirit of industry triumphed over all obstacles, and the success 
which crowned his efforts was eminently deserved. 

It is now seen that the advantages of this system are be- 
ginning to be recognized widely. The growth of the movement 
since its initiation last year has been as that of a tropical plant. 
A more definite programme for the future will be possible, as 
a result of the past session, and a still stronger marshalling of 
the intellectual forces of the Catholic renaissance. The courses 
of lectures in each branch may be systematized so that the stu- 
dents, when they disperse to their several localities, may still be 
able to have them continued throughout the year in convenient 
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localities, as Cambridge University students can, by means of a 
staff of itinerant lecturers; and the affiliation system, found to 
work so well if connection with Cambridge, may also be ren- 
dered possible. We may trust to the Board of Directors to 
give this subject its due consideration. They know what the 
mind of the movement is; they are beginning now to obtain an 
idea of its great beneficial possibilities; the world of Catholic 
thought looks to them to realize these to the full. 
















JOHN J. O’SHEA. 







O SALUTARIS HOSTIA! 


O GoD Benignant! smiling high 
Above our trembling, troubled hearts : 
O Radiant Whiteness! Jesus Fair! 
Thy blessed, shining Presence parts 
The shadows gathered o’er our way ; 

Thou breathest o’er us Thy “ Peace, be still!” 
And unrest and rebellion die 

In glad surrender to Thy will. 


MARY KAVANAGH. 
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A PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY IN GERMANY. 


pin 
aS 


MONA 


fY a singular coincidence, and, as far as we can 
learn, independently of any knowledge of the 
work of the Catholic Summer-School of America, 
the Catholics of Germany inaugurated last autumn 
an educational movement of the same general 
character as that of our school, but destined apparently to exert 
a more profound and practical influence, socially and intellec- 
tually. This movement in Germany is known as “The People’s 
University,” or the “School of Social Science of Miinchen-Glad- 
bach.” The latter name was the modest title bestowed on the 
new experiment by its projectors; the former, by which now it 
is more generally known, was the seemingly contradictory mis- 
nomer given by its opponents in the hope of rendering the en- 
terprise ridiculous. In serious-minded Germany the idea of a 
university, embracing as it does that of the highest teaching, 
seemed naturally to exclude the popular element. Although in- 
tended to work injury, the name became an augury of success. 

The “People’s University” is an innovation introduced for 
the benefit of the German Catholics by the Catholic Volksverein, 
or People’s Association—one of the truly marvellous organiza- 
tions formed by the redoubtable Catholic party of Germany.* 
The plan of the Volksverein was to organize in different parts 
of the German Empire periodical courses in social and economic 
science.. Ignorance and false views of social questions are evils 
that are not peculiar to Germany. Warned by the terrible mis- 
takes made by sciolists in social science in their endeavors, 
without sufficient knowledge of correct principles, to find prac- 
tical answers to social difficulties, the German Catholics with 
prudent forethought have long been instructing the people in 
sound principles of social and political economy. The labor 
question, the land question, the question. of syndicates and 
trades-unions, the social question in relation to Christianity, the 
struggle of socialism and the church, have all been dealt with 
in the clearest. most practical and learned manner in a series of 
popular treatises prepared by some of the most celebrated stu- 
dents of political economy and sociology of the age, under the 
able direction and with the enthusiastic encouragement of the 


Nea 


- . 
72 |3 


* See Les Catholiqgues Allemands, par Abbé A. Kannengieser. Paris: P. Lethielleur. 
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noble Bishop Ketteler. The titles and authors of a few of these 
will serve to show the ability of the men interested, and the 
character of the work done. Abbé Hitze, known to American 
Catholics principally by his labors in connection with the May- 
ence Catholic Congress, has written monographs on The Social 
Question, Capital and Labor, The Duties of Employers, Protection 
Jor the Workman, Protection for Trade; Father Weiss has con- 
tributed Zhe Social Question and Social Order, the fourth volume 
of his Apology for Christianity; Albertus (the Baron de Gruben, 
recently dead) wrote Zhe Soctal Policy of the Church; Abbé 
Ratzinger, On National Economy, The History of Charity; Dr. 
Jaeger, Zhe Land Question, The Labor Question, The History of 
Socialism ; Professor Hoeckl, Christianity and the Great Questions 
of the Day; Father Hammerstein, S.J., Zhe Social Action of 
the Catholic Church; Father Audelfinger, Socialism and Employ- 
ers; Abbé Heinrich, Zhe Social Action of the Church according 
to Protestants; Father Mehler, Zhe Social Works of Dom Bosco. 
In addition to this list, already long but far from exhaustive, 
must be cited the volumes published by the Jesuit editors of 
the able Stzmmen aus Maria Laach, Cathrein, Mayer, Pachtler, 
Lehmkuhl. 

To those unacquainted with the untiring energy and immense 
resources of the German Catholics, both in men and learning, 
this partial enumeration of the practical work done by what 
must be regarded as the most wonderful Catholic body in the 
world to-day will undoubtedly be a surprise. 

From men so able, so high-minded, animated by the single 
purpose of advancing the cause of Catholic Truth, utterly un- 
selfish, looking for and claiming no reward save that of seeing 
fellow-Catholics improved by their exertions, and the condition 
of Catholic laborers bettered and safeguarded, some organized 
movement was to be expected tending to systematized instruc- 
tion of the people in those questions that are most prominent 
in Germany, and about which the battle rages furiously and 
strong. They realized that the press, powerful though it be, 
could not be as effective as “the human voice divine.” The 
printed page would of necessity be useless to many. Circum- 
stances of time, ability, application would, in a large number of 
cases, render nugatory the efforts of able pens. Even people of 
some education would find difficulty in grasping abstract prin- 
ciples. Admitting that many would buy the books, would they 
have the courage or time necessary to read them? 

The course of Miinchen-Gladbach was designed to obviate 
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all these difficulties, and to furnish the inspiration to labor 
springing from close communion with others engaged in com- 
mon work, the support and encouragement found in fellowship, 
the enthusiasm awakened by the sympathetic sound of the hu- 
man voice unravelling mysteries, clearing away difficulties, elu- 
cidating and applying principles, revealing by inflection or by tone 
reaches of thought hitherto as obscure as the entrancing vistas 
of Como or Maggiore to the traveller enveloped in the thin 
mist that floats up from their waters. The circular of the 
Volksverein committee appointed to manage the affair announced 
that “the conferences will embrace the essential questions of 
the vast social domain. We shall insist particularly on princi- 
ples, while at the same time striving to indicate the close con- 
nection between theory and practice.” The aims of the course 
were: 

1. To show the importance of social questions, and the part 
that should be taken in the solution of these problems by the 
leading classes, particularly by the clergy. To awaken a taste 
and love for sociological studies. 

2. To indicate the connection between these different ques- 
tions, and to render clear the principles that should guide the 
law-maker in the making of labor laws. 

3. To treat thoroughly, as far as time allows, questions of 
theory and of practice; to open up new points of view to stu- 
dents, and above all to furnish them with bibliographical infor- 
mation by the aid of which they may easily complete their 
education. 

This prospectus was evidently the work of no tyros. Deep, 
serious study was intended, not in the ornamental departments 
of knowledge, nor for the purpose of increasing the polished 
veneer that passes for intellectual culture among those who do 
not care to or who cannot penetrate the thin surface. But the 
study was to be a preparation for the serious concerns of life 
that force themselves now upon‘every one in countries where the 
people govern and make laws. A vote is a matter of tremen- 
dous impoftance, and he who casts it lightly or corruptly sins 
against the commonwealth. The German Catholics need not 
commit themselves body and soul to a “machine,” simply cast- 
ing their votes with their “party.” They could study the ques- 
tions of the hour, not by the light of partisan newspapers or 
at the dictation of political “ bosses,” but under the guidance 
of able scholars in social science, of practical politicians in the 
honorable sense, and of enthusiastic, unselfish defenders of 
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Faith and Fatherland. Their study of the great questions in the 
solution of which they were to help was not to be limited to 
the short time they spent at Miinchen-Gladbach. Experienced 
scholars and legislators would indicate the best books for them 
to read upon the special questions treated of. In these they 
would find elaborations of the principles they had heard ex- 
plained, defended, and discussed. A trustworthy bibliography 
is the student’s open sesame. Hence the importance of such 
treatment of books as that indicated in paragraph three of 
the prospectus. 

A place suitable for carrying out the programme mapped 
out was soon found. In the choice of location we find a decid- 
ed contrast with our American summer-schools, which are all 
located at places selected with a view to natural beauty and 
distance from large centres of population. The German Catho- 
lics, however, chose Miinchen-Gladbach, a town in Rhenish 
Prussia, situated on the vast plain between Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Diisseldorf, about sixteen miles west of the latter place. Its 
population in 1888 was 44,230. Miinchen-Gladbach—Gladbach 
of the monks—owes its origin and its name to a Benedictine 
abbey founded in 972. Its present population is largely Catho- 
lic. About the end of the eighteenth century the cotton indus- 
try was introduced, and at the present day the spinning-mills 
of Miinchen-Gladbach contain 350,000 shuttles, with a yearly 
output of 24,000 tons. The weaving-mills contain about 11,000 
looms. The town has also a considerable metal trade. 

To Americans, who are in the habit of regarding summer- 
schools as places more or less of amusement where d¢let- 
tantes woo sweet Mistress Wisdom in a dolce far niente man- 
ner, redolent of white flannel and russets, the choice of such 
a place will appear wondrous strange indeed. But the German 
Catholics have serious work to do; and they sought the place 
where that work could be done under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 

Miinchen-Gladbach is famous in Catholic Germany for the 
number, variety, and completeness of its institutions for the 
laboring classes, and its social works of every kind. Here, in 
1880, Abbé Hitze founded the powerful organization known as 
Arbeiterwohil—* The Commonweal of Workmen,” the name indi- 


cating its object. It busies itself with the formation, organi- 
zation, direction of working-men’s associations; working-men’s 
institutions, such as savings-banks of all kinds; the internal 
arrangement of factories; their ventilation and heating; the 
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separation of the sexes in mills; the question of the housing of 
laborers ; the question of drunkenness ; schools for housekeepers ; 
legislation looking to the protection of workmen. Such ques- 
tions as these are thoroughly ventilated in the organ of the 
union, appearing monthly under the same name. The Aréeiter- 
wohl has instituted also a literary commission for the publica- 
tion of popular works upon the household and life of the 
working-man. The authors of these practical treatises are 
priests. More than 500,000 copies of one of these books— 
The Happiness of the Hearth, intended for married women— 
have been sold. 

Miinchen-Gladbach is also the seat of the Catholic Volks- 
verein, or ‘People’s Association,” a powerful factor in the 
Catholic life of Germany. It contains, moreover, a specimen of 
almost all the institutions whose object is the amelioration of 
the condition of the working classes. The Catholics of this 
town have in advance demonstrated in reality all the reforms 
and improvements contemplated by recent labor legislation 
in Germany. Every family, for the most part, has a separate 
dwelling, kept with the greatest care. In most of the factories 
women are not allowed to work after marriage, in order that 
they may devote themselves to the care of their homes. The 
result has been that labor troubles are unknown at Miinchen- 
Gladbach. 

Since the students of the Pzople’s University would thus 
have before their eyes the practical applications of the princi- 
ples they were studying, we must admit that the choice of 
Miinchen-Gladbach was a happy one.* 

The next difficulty was the selection of a convenient time 
for the trial of the experiment. In order that the university 
would not interfere with any other assembly of Catholics it was 
finally decided to begin on September 20th and finish on the 
30th. 

Then came the most anxious part of the undertaking—to 
secure a number of students sufficient to warrant the trial. At 
the great Catholic_Congress of Mayence the Abbé Wassermann 
had proposed the following resolution: “The thirty-ninth gen- 
eral assembly of Catholics of Germany hails with joy the or- 
ganization of the practical course in social science, and expresses 
the desire that many Catholics will attend it at Miinchen-Glad- 


* For detailed information regarding the remarkable institutions of Miinchen-Gladbach 
the inquirer is referred to Specimens of the personal care of Employers for their Workmen, 
by Doctor Post. 
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bach.” In speaking to the resolution the Abbé Hitze dwelt 
upon the importance of the work, and spoke of the form and 
nature of the proposed instruction. The lectures would be 
given by most competent specialists in each branch of social 
science. 

A workman interrupted the learned abbé to inquire what 
part the artisan would play in this university. The good abbé 
was nonplussed. He could not explain to the simple peasant 
that a university was not exactly a deliberative assembly, and 
the workman would be satisfied with nothing else. This inci- 
dent determined a portion of the methods of work, as we shall 
see later. 

The project of the People’s University was enthusiastically 
received. The committee had counted upon two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty students; but from the beginning of the 
course there were fully six hundred.* 

The students came from Eastern Prussia, Silesia, Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, Denmark, Austria, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, France, and even from the United States. Among 
them there were no less than 200 priests; of the remainder were 
83 professors and teachers, 53 merchants and business men, 33 
lawyers and magistrates, 22 editors and publicists, some politi- 
cians, doctors, engineers, etc. 

To this audience, distinguished for intellectual culture, acquain- 
tance with life, many of them people of high station, all of them 
filled with the desire to be instructed, spoke a faculty of 
seventeen distinguished lecturers, whose names are well known 
throughout Germany and some throughout the world. First 
there was the Abbé Hitze, a man whose labors for the work- 
ing-men have been simply stupendous, and whose writings on 
the social question are classics in Germany. Then came De- 
puty Brandts, president, and Doctor Trimborn, vice-president 
of the Volksverein,; Landrath Brandts, of Diisseldorf; Doctor 
Jaeger, of Spire; Monsignor Schaeffer, president of the Gesel- 
lenvereine, or “ Journeymen’s Association,” one of the admira- 
ble Catholic institutions of Germany; Father Schmitz, dean 
and pastor of Crefeld;+ the great Lehmkuhl, Baumgartner, 


* The Catholic Summer-School began its first session with precisely the same prospects, 
and practically had the same number of students during the session. 

+ A town of Rhenish Prussia, twelve miles north-west of Disseldorf, noted for its manufac- 
tures of silks, velvets, ribbons, and taffetas, and having a population of 90,236. Father 
Schmitz maintains an école ménagéere, what we would call a ‘*model cooking and in- 
dustrial school,” for four hundred young girls of the working classes. There are forty of such 
Catholic schools in Germany. 
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Pesch, and Cathrein, of the Society of Jesus; the Abbé Ober- 
doerfer, of Cologne, formerly editor of Fremonia; Dr. Brull, of 
Miinchen-Gladbach; Professor Schaeffer, of the Academy of 
Miinster; Strauven, a lawyer and until lately secretary of the 
Rhenish Baueruverein, or “ Farmers’ Association”; and the 
Archpriest Braun, of Wiirzburg. Those who are familiar with 
the scholarship of Germany can imagine what such a faculty 
could accomplish. 

On the evening of the roth of September, 1892, more than 
three hundred students attended the first official reunion of the 
university, an inaugural reception marked by the cordial hospitality 
for which the Germans are noted. Standing upon the platform, 
Curator Brandts opened this remarkable educational experi- 
ment with the words Gelobt sei Jesus Christus—“ Praised be 
Jesus Christ.” In a fervent speech he dwelt upon the social 
question, its importance and difficulties, and the necessity of 
narrowing the chasm that separates the different classes of so- 
ciety. Other speakers applauded the undertaking, and finally 
Abbé Hitze expressed thanks to the students for their presence. 

On the morrow, at eight o’clock, all assisted at a solemn Mass 
in honor of the Holy Ghost, after which they repaired to the large 
hall of the Gesellenhaus and work was begun. 

Those who attended the sessions of our own Summer-School 
last year will marvel at the severity of that work. The lectures 
began promptly each day at nine ‘o'clock, and lasted without in- 
terruption until noon and more frequently until one o’clock. 
There were three lectures each morning by three different pro- 
fessors. A syllabus of each lecture was furnished the students, 
and the majority occupied themselves busily with taking notes. 
The utmost Jdonhomie prevailed, and frequently the professor 
would leave his chair to become an attentive listener to his suc- 
cessor. 

In the afternoon the instruction was resumed immediately 
after luncheon, but it assumed a different aspect. For it con- 
sisted of showing by means of the social institutions of Miinchen- 
Gladbach the practical applications of the theories expounded. 
So under the guidance of the rector and curator of’ the univer- 
sity the students visited the institutions for young boys and 
young girls, model factories, workmen's homes, economic kitch- 
ens, industrial and cooking schools, barracks, hospices, Verezne, etc. 
We can imagine with what interest and wonder these works filled 
such visitors. Priests and lawyers, merchants and workmen saw 
here in reality ideals of which they had read or dreamed. With 
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the practical knowledge thus gained, and this theoretical learn- 
ing to guide them, they would go back to their cities, towns, and 
hamlets filled with new ideas and enthusiastic to carry them out 
for the benefit of their fellow-creatures. 

At eight o’clock in the evening the formal session was re- 
sumed. One of the professors selected from the programme 
some mooted point, and, after indicating the scope of the ques- 
tion and its general outlines, he opened a discussion in which 
all were free to join. Thus, for example, one of the questions 
discussed was “the duty on imports of grain.” At ten o'clock 
the discussion ended, and the Abbé Hitze or some other of the 
faculty would sum up the arguments, setting forth the proper 
conclusions to be deduced. So ended the day’s labor. 

The students then enjoyed the Gemiithlich of which Germans 
are so justly fond, and over the delicious and wholesome dock 
they exchanged notes on the day’s work or gave free rein to 
their gaiety. Professors and students intermingled freely; and 
the humblest among these latter found a companion, friend, and 
counsellor among the greatest, most learned, and most import- 
ant of the former. The bonds of union among Catholics were 
drawn more tightly in these intimate reunions after a hard day’s 
work; and the interchange of ideas tended to unify those minds 
and hearts who love so earnestly and so well their Faith and 
Fatherland. 

Miinchen-Gladbach exerted itself to show hospitality to its 
studious guests. /¢fes were organized in their honor, and every- 
where reigned the same cordiality, the same earnest spirit, the 
same desire to know better those who were engaged in the work 
so dear to the hearts of all, the spread of the kingdom of God 
by the practical love of his children. Omnia pro populo. 


JosEPH H. MCMAHON. 























THE OLD WORLD SEEN FROM THE NEW. 


Workmen’s Leaders.—The advocates of the claims of the 
working classes, instead of insisting upon the justice of those 
claims, too often indulge in attacks upon those who are in the 
possession of riches or of rank on account of their real or sup- 
posed personal misdoings. The argument is a bad one, or at 
all events is pushed much too far, but unfortunately bad argu- 
ments are quite often very effective. Recently, however, cir- 
cumstances have placed in the hands of the apponents of the 
claims of working-men a powerful argument of the same class, 
and when it is turned against themselves they may perhaps be 
better able to appreciate its real value, and be less willing to 
avail themselves of such a weapon. The London County Coun- 
cil at the recent election was reinforced by a considerable con- 
tingent, not merely of working-men’s representatives, but of 
actual working-men. Of these, within the space of eighteen 
months, two in number, forming twenty-five per cent. of the 
whole, have been convicted in criminal courts of disgraceful 
deeds—one of such a mean, filthy character that it is impossi- 
ble for us to describe it here; the other of an attempt to de- 
fraud a railway company of a paltry sum. In the ranks of the 
labor movement the two occupied a not unimportant place, one 
being its poet and inspired bard, the other the secretary of the 
Metropolitan Radical Association. We are sorry to notice, 
moreover, that instead of a frank acknowledgment of the fault 
of his comrade, Mr. James Burns attempts to offer an apology 
for the fraudulent County Councillor by alleging, altogether in 
the face of the plain facts of the case, that the attempt was 
made in “a moment of forgetfulness”; Mr. Burns proceeds also 
to base upon the case an argument for the payment of mem- 
bers of Parliament, county councillors, and so on; but, as the 
Spectator pertinently asks, “‘What income would he suggest to 
keep Mr. Jabez Balfour, for instance, in the paths of virtue.” 
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Mr. Jabez Balfour, we should mention, was a Radical member 
of Parliament who has recently been guilty of vast frauds upon 
thousands of poor men and women. These occurrences are of 
no little importance. The working-men ought to look well. into 
the character of their leaders, for these leaders often determine 
the course of action of large numbers of men. The workman’s 
cause is a good one, and it is a betrayal of it to entrust it to 
the hands of men who are self-seekers in the meanest and basest 
of ways. Are we justified in hoping that as the church is be- 
coming, under the guidance of the Holy Father, more and more 
the true friend of the working classes, that they too will recog- 
nize that in her they will find their truest and best guide? 


ws 
> 


The Paris Labor Exchange.—The misdeeds to which we have 
been referring directly affect only individuals, and the working 
classes as a body cannot be held responsible for them except 
so far as they may be unwise enough not to get rid of the 
evil-doers. In France, however, mistakes more serious in their 
consequences have been made, being such as to subject large 
numbers of working-men to the condemnation not merely of the 
government for the time being—for French governments are so 
ephemeral that the condemnation of one of those fleeting en- 
tities is of no great importance—but of the general opinion of 
sober-minded men. The law requires trades-unions to be _ reg- 
istered, and compliance with it involves no great hardship. For 
a reason which does not appear a certain number of the unions 
had not complicd with this requirement, and on the government 
calling for such compliance, not only did the defaulting unions 
refuse but the unions which had hitherto registered announced 
their intention no longer to do so. Upon this the government 
announced that if within a month’s time the law was not obeyed 
by all the unions the Labor Exchange would be closed., The 
connection between the non-observance of the law and the pun- 
ishment is not clear. The Labor Exchange was founded by the 
Paris municipality for the purpose of establishing a statistical 
bureau and of forming a kind of labor mart, at which employ- 
ers might find workmen and workmen employers. It has, how- 
ever, been used throughout its existence not so much for its 
legitimate purposes as for a centre of sedition, and when the 
policemen, in execution of the sentence of the government, 
closed the Exchange, they found chalked on the blackboard the 
brief exposition of the uses to which it had been turned in the 
words “L’Anarchie c'est le salut. Vive la Révolution.” In conse- 
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quence, therefore, of what seems wilful and gratuitous perversity, 
and of the abuse, for political purposes, of an institution found- 
ed for a different object, what might have proved a great bene- 
fit to the working classes has been destroyed, and this through 
no fault of the capitalist or Jdourgeois classes, but of the work- 
men themselves. 


+ 
> 





Disastrous Results.—For the Labor Exchange might have 
been the means of accomplishing a work which from the trade- 
unionist’s point of view is considered of the utmost importance, 
even absolutely essential to his permanent success. It is not 
enough that men should federate in unions, if the unions are 
left isolated by themselves. The unions themselves should be 
federated, and for effecting this the Labor Exchange afforded 
the best facilities. That the workmen might be able to meet 
together and confer, the municipality of Paris had provided a 
building in which every trade was supplied with permanent ac- 
commodation for the executives of its unions. Moreover, it 
contributed ten thousand dollars annually towards the payment 
of expenses, and paid all the ordinary expenses. Instead, how- 
ever, of availing themselves of this means of securing union, the 
direction was suffered to fall into the hands of firebrands and 
agitators, and as a consequence, so far as Paris is concerned, 
the opportunity has been lost and great discouragement has 
been given to future efforts. 


»~ 
* 





The Social Democratic Movement in Germany.—The general 
election in Germany has revealed both the great power of the 
Social Democrats and the fact that that power is growing. 
They are now proved to be more numerous than the adherents 
of any other party. Owing to the distribution of seats, their 
representatives in the Reichstag are not proportional to their 
numbers, and therefore their power is not felt in legislation to 
the extent to which it is entitled. However, politicians are be- 
ginning to see that it is now the part of wisdom to try to 
guide into more moderate paths a movement which they can 
no longer hope to stop; and as the Social Democrats are aban- 
doning some of their more extreme and obnoxious doc- 
trines, there is the prospect that in the immediate future all 
parties will unite in taking steps for what the Social Democrats 
declare to be the only rational object of political action—the 
amelioration of the condition of the German working-man. 

VOL, LVII.—59 
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The Social Democratic Movement in Austria.—In Austria 
the same movement is growing, and while in Germany, under 
Prince Bismarck, every effort was made to crush it out by vio- 
lence, a different method, more befitting a Catholic country, has 
been adopted by the Austrian statesmen. Consequently the 
Socialists of the dual monarchy are more moderate than the 
German Socialists have been hitherto. Their right to be looked 
upon as a political party has always been conceded, and no inter- 
ference has ever taken place with them except in the event of the 
law being broken. It has, in fact, been recently proposed by 
the government to establish labor chambers, and thus secure to 
the working-men a certain number of representatives in the 
Chamber of Deputies. For the representative system adopted 
in Austria is based on principles different from those adopted 
in this country, and consists in securing the representation, not 
of mere numbers but of the various interests in the state. The 
existing Chamber of Deputies is formed of four groups, repre- 
senting respectively the great landed proprietors, the towns, 
the rural districts, and the chambers of commerce and indus- 
try. To these four classes the proposal was to add a fifth 
composed of the representatives of the labor chambers. This 


plan did not satisfy the working-men, as it would not have 
accorded to them real power, and the carrying of it out has 
been postponed. It indicates, however, the conciliatory spirit 
of the government. 
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a) HE Saracinesca legend is still perpetuated in a 
secondary way in F. Marion Crawford’s Pietro 

Ghisleri.* A few of the old names run through 

the work; one or two of the old characters 

now and again walk across the background. By 

some this may be regarded as one of the ablest of the author’s 
creations. As a study of the evolution of character it is ana- 
lytical, keen, and careful; no one will say that it is untrue. to 
nature, for there are many men out of every hundred who, like 
Pietro Ghisleri, have, when their wild oats were sown, devel- 
oped a nobility of character such as few would have deemed 
possible from their passionate and stormy spring-time. To cast 
the slough of evil associations and shake one’s self free from the 
meshes of unhallowed loves requires no ordinary strength of will; 
and this is what Pietro Ghisleri finds himself called upon to do, 
and, resolving to do, does. There have been cases of the kind, 
there is no doubt; and, after all, there is nothing very wonderful 
in such a transformation when the unlawful love, as in Ghisleri’s 
case, has burnt itself out, and the latent sense of honor has been 
awakened by the advent of a better influence in the shape of a 
pure-minded woman. This beneficent picture is set off by that 
of a woman of a horribly repulsive type. Hatred of her step-sister 
drives Adela Savelli to the commission of murder of a singularly 
revolting character. Her victim is her step-sister Laura’s husband, 
and the means by which she gets rid of him is by having him 
infected with scarlet fever. Afterwards she repents, and, urged 
by remorse, writes a confession to a priest, and entrusts it to a 
servant to post. It never reaches its destination; and she, dis- 
covering the misadventure, plots a series of diabolical schemes 
to get rid of Ghisleri, into whose hands she thinks the incrimi- 
nating document has fallen. These miscarry in the end, and 
the daughter of Belial dies a lingering death brought about by 
a tripartite alliance of remorse, insomnia, and lunacy. No doubt, 
in the hands of another author this gruesome tragedy would 
hardly commend itself to the ordinary reader. The style in 
which it is treated by Mr. Crawford shows great skill. Nothing 
could be more passionless or neutral than the tone of the nare 


* Pietro Ghisleri, By F, Marion Crawford. New York: Macmillan & Co, 
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rative up to the exciting point; and it is here that the dra- 
matic force is shown. Still, it is, taken altogether, a sombre 
story, and in nowise lightened by brilliant dialogue or animated 
and breezy description, as many of his previous works are. It 
makes the reader begin to tire a little of Roman society, and 
long for a glimpse of something more cheerful than Roman wit, 
as displayed in this novel. 

. Julien Gordon, who has written Marionettes,* one of Cassell 
Co.’s yellow-bound series, is an author of considerable power. 
The work has a large dash of the erotic about it; and this is a 
pity, for the writer ought to be able to catch the reading pub- 
lic without resorting to this means. There is much brilliancy 
and fancy in the filling in of the incomplete story; and if the 
same qualities were brought to the creation of a worthier work, 
the result ought to be gratifying. A cardinal mistake with 
writers of this school is in the presentation of characters with 
which heroes or heroines are made to fall in love. The average 
reader cannot always comprehend why highly-strung people 
should be infatuated with persons of such mediocre attributes 
as are often portrayed. Young men or women who do nothing 
but loll about and do eccentric things, and cast ravishing glances 
at other people, are generally put upon the stage as principal 
persons in these erotic dramas. There must be a demand for 
these silly lay figures, we suppose, or else they would not be so 
much on the literary market. It is a pity to have bright intel- 
lects wasted in the construction of such pitiful supernumeraries 
as the Mr. Odenreid in this novel. 

Maurice F. Egan has solved a problem which seemed likely 
to have been given up. It was becoming painfully evident that 
either there was nobody daring enough to attempt to write a 
book for a religious Catholic family, legitimately desirous of 
something to read for amusement, or that sufficient materials 
could not be found in the ordinary life of a Catholic man or 
woman to make, in the novelist’s opinion, a story that would be 
readable and salable. Mr. Egan has, we say, solved this difficul- 
ty. He has given us in A Marriage of Reason+ a novel which 
is at once good and wholesome and bright and melodramatic. 
His heroine, a young Catholic girl named Katharine O’Conor, 
who has been reared in a convent, is called upon in the course 
of the narrative to play many important parts, and the manner 
in which she acquits herself shows the excellence of her training. 


* Marionettes. By Julien Gordon. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
+ A Marriage of Reason. By Maurice F. Egan. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
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In this the author gives no exaggerated picture; he ably illus- 
trates it in a number of test situations; and it may be accepted 
as perfectly certain that the type and the imaginary incidents 
might easily be outrivalled in the world of real life if the truth 
could only be put on paper. Some really excellent pictures of 
modern ‘society,’ and its sometimes absurd conventionalities, 
run throughout the work, as well as some very interesting minor 
plots. If any fault can be found with its secondary characters, 
it is that there is too much of a general resemblance between 
two of the would-be society women who figure in the book. 
The dialogue is exceedingly bright and nimble, and the absence 
of “padding” is a conspicuous characteristic of the work through- 
out. 

One Never Knows, by the author of As in a Looking-glass, 
F. C. Philips, seems to be founded on some recent marriages 
of scions of the English nobility with ladies of the corps de 
ballet. It is largely concerned with life behind the footlights 
and in the coudisses, and gives us a picture of the modern aris- 
tocratic youth which seems to be a true reflection enough. 
Why any sensible women should fall in love with inane dudes 
is a mystery not cleared up by the author. There is a good 
deal of life and incident in this story, and while it describes 
vice and vulgarity, it does so in a manner which in itself is 
not exactly vicious, and has as much literary merit as the 
average society-novel. Therefore it is, perhaps, good enough 
for the “ America” of the author’s imagination—land of a peo- 
ple who, he says, are “esthetic but not intellectual.” If this 
be the ordinary literary food of the disciples of cstheticism, 
we should not wonder if their intellects were stunted. But is there 
really such an America? Perhaps there is a subterranean 
population. 

The present is an opportune time for the appearance cf an 
exposition of the system adopted by that famous teaching 
order, the Christian Brothers, throughout the wide ramifications 
of their organism. It is an order which has made its mark 
deep upon the character of the world, and sent its pupils out 
to life’s battle as well furnished as any knights could be. The 
method of teaching employed was founded by the famous Jean 
Baptiste De la Salle, and has remained much as he laid it down 
in 1682, although others, such as Lancaster, Pestalozzi, and 
Jacotot, have claimed to be its originators. It is called the 
mutual-simultaneous system. This may be best described as a 
graduated devolution of the functions of teaching from the 
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master to the heads of the respective classes. Such a division 
of labor is found to be immeasurably the best way to attain 
the widest possible diffusion of knowledge. A complete exposi- 
tion of the system is given in a volume just published by the 
heads of the order* here; and an attentive perusal of the work 
will show how luminous a perception was that of De la Salle, 
and how wise the foundations upon which he laid his structure. 
Although a good many changes in matters of minor detail 
have been made in the system of elementary instruction since 
his day, the main features of the edifice have not undergone 
any substantial modification. Modern civilization is very prone 
to plume itself on originality of idea in the invention of sys- 
tems best calculated to achieve the most satisfactory results— 
especially in methods of education; but it ought to be a sober- 
ing reflection-to think that more than two hundred years ago 
a complete system of technical schools and schools of design 
was laid down by De la Salle, and carried out according to his 
suggestions in Paris. He was also the originator of the plan 
of object-lessons as an auxiliary in teaching. In fact, there is 
very little of what has been found best in all the methods of 
imparting primary instruction and manual training which was 
not anticipated by this great master of the art of pedagogy; 
whilst others who have been merely elaborating his ideas 
have carried off most of the laurels which are justly his. 

Irish hagiology is a record at once rich and prolific. The saints 
of Ireland’s calendar are, in fact, multitudinous, and furnish a bio- 
graphical literature great enough to absorb a reader’s whole 
lifetime. There are, for instance, no fewer than a hundred . 
and ten saints of the one name—Colman—in the list, and it is 
with the name of one of these that the ancient diocese of Kil- 
macduagh, in the west of Ireland, is indissolubly connected. 
This old see is now fused in the adjoining ones of Kilfenora 
and Galway, but its former importance, either territorially or 
as aplace renowned for shrines of sanctity as well as strong- 
holds rich in medieval romance, must not be measured by any 
means by that circumstance. It stretches half-way across the 
island, from Killaloe on the Shannon to the southern shore of 
Galway Bay, and is in part bounded by that remarkable ridge 
of land called the Esker, which formed the prehistoric bound- 
ary between the northern and southern kingdoms. The saint 
from whom it derives its episcopal name was one of those early 


* Management of Christian Schools. By the Brothers of the Christian Schools. New 
York: P. O’Shea. 
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Irish anchorites whose sanctity and learning filled the whole of 
the then known world. He was a contemporary of St. Colum- 
ba, “the dove of the cell,” and, like that ardent and impetuous 
ascetic, was of royal descent, but abandoned his earthly honors 
—in those times no less perilous than exalted—for a hermit’s 
life. It was in the solitary fastnesses of Burren that he founded 
his retreat and his monastery, after having spent several years 
in probationary retirement on the lone rocks of Aranmore, and 
it was not long before the place became renowned for the mira- 
cles which attested the sincerity and profundity of his piety, 
The history of the diocese has long lain neglected. We are in- 
debted to the zealous industry of the Rev. J. Fahey, D.D., V.G., 
of St. Colman’s, Gort, for a work which removes this reproach.* 
Dr. Fahey writes from the very heart of the district which was 
the scene of St. Colman’s labors, and all around him lie the 
vestiges of the ancient piety, as well as the memorials of the 
warlike proclivities of the Western Celt. Not far from St. Col- 
man’s stand the still imposing ruins of a famous abbey—that of 
Corcomroe, where the tombs of the O’Loghlens, princes of Bur- 
ren, are scattered thickly, and one of them especially, dating as far 
back as the twelfth century, was up to a few years ago, when we 
visited the spot, in a state of wonderfully good preservation. The 
oratory of St. Colman is not far from here; the cathedral of Kil- 
macduagh, with its round tower, and the group of ecclesiastical 
buildings which perpetuate the saint’s name in and around Gort, 
give more of a personality to the whole of a diocese than perhaps 
any other see in the country can claim. The work which now 
rescues its fame from obscurity is a valuable addition to our his- 
torical literature. It presents us with many a rich chapter in 
Irish history which, because of the isolation of the wild western 
district in which the events transpired, had been covered with 
the dust of ages. The settlement of Galway and Iar Connaught 
by the Anglo-Normans has, no doubt, been well presented by 
the learned O’Flaherty ; but his history did not cover the ground 
over which Dr. Fahey has found it necessary to travel; hence 
many a family in the West, as well as many a seeker after 
genealogical problems intertwined with Irish history, will find a 
deep interest in this record. For the elegance of its style no 
less than the evident care bestowed on its archzological points, 
Dr. Fahey deserves the thanks of the general world of literature. 


* The History and Antiquities of the Diocese of Kilmacduagh, With illustrations. By J. 
Fahey, D.D., V.G. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Upper O’Connell Street. 
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I.—A VISITANDINE VADE MECUM IN ENGLISH.* 


The literature for retreats of religious is one of such peculiar 
needs as to require minds of singular quality to compose it. Most 
literature is of the world; this is of the spirit alone, and, being 
addressed to those whose minds have already undergone the 
fierce ordeal of spiritual training, it must resemble, if such resem- 
blance were possible, the essence of an essence, the refinement of 
refined gold. The multitudinous graces of the church’s literature 
make it a delicate, if not an impossible, task to select in this field ; 
it is enough to say that every shade of thought in the devout 
mind can find a solace and affinity in the pages of the ancient or 
the modern fathers, notwithstanding the practical identity of idea 
and purpose which marks the entire body of that literature. 
The thoughts most favored of the Visitandines are those of 
that sublime religious model, St. Francis de Sales, and it is not 
difficult to understand why this is so. Meekness and humility 
most profound were the characteristics of that true follower of 
our Divine Master, and this rare spirit, which breathes through 
all the life of the Visitandines, they naturally endeavor to 
strengthen by deep draughts from the fountain of meekness, 
There is added to the Retreats a selection from the Conferen- 
ces of St. Jane de Chantal. The religious of the Visitation 
will find the book one of inestimable value, for it brings to 
them the almost living thoughts and words of their holy foun- 
der, and the religious of other communities will not be disap- 
pointed when they look in this manual for something of that 
sweet spirit of kindness and meekness which has given a tone 
to modern asceticism. The work is obtainable at the Monastery 
of the Visitation, Brooklyn. 





2.—THE ASCETICISM OF RITUALISTS.+ 

The author of these meditations was at one time the supe- 
rior, and we believe the founder, of the society of St. John the 
Evangelist at Cowley, near Oxford. Of the attempts which 
have been made among Anglicans in recent years to revive the 
religious life this society affords the most noteworthy example 
and has met with the largest measure of success, houses having 
been opened not only in this country but also in India. This 


* Meditations and Conferences for a Retreat of Ten Days, according to the spirit of St. 
Francis de Sales and St. Jane de Chantal. Fromthe French of Abbé Duquesne. Trans- 
lated by the Sisters of the Visitation, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Monastery of the Visitation, Clinton 
Avenue. 

+ The Final Passover : A series of Meditations upon the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Divine Exodus. By the Rev. R. M. Benson, M.A. Londonand New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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is due to the great abilities, the eloquence especially, of a large 
number of men who have associated themselves with ‘its work, 
and to the spirit of zeal and self-sacrifice by which they have 
been animated: we trust also to their sincerity and good faith, 
although it is somewhat hard for us to see how they have con- 
vinced themselves that they are acting as true sons of the An- 
glican Establishment. However, it is not for us to pass judg- 
ment upon them on this point, but to rejoice that so much truth 
is being taught, that so many are being brought to a knowledge 
of it, and that the chasm which for many generations has 
separated the great mass of the English people from the church 
is being filled up by the efforts of men who are able to reach 
hearers who would be turned away from the legitimate ministers 
of the church. 

The volumes mentioned at the head of this notice form part 
of a series of Meditations on the Passion of our Lord. There 
are seventy-six in all, each with three points, including appropri- 
ate colloquies, and are upon that part of our Lord’s Passion 
from the going forth to Gethsemani to the Sepulchre. How 
far they are original we are unable to say. Every one who is 
acquainted with the ways of Ritualists knows that the suste- 
nance of their minds is found to a very large extent in the de- 
votional literature of the Catholic Church. If honestly held, the 
theory of continuity entitles them to draw in this way upon 
Catholic resources, and we cannot complain, seeing that a large 
measure of truth is thus propagated. No one will question Mr. 
Benson’s devotedness, nor his ability, nor the rightness of his 
faith in the Incarnation: and therefore much spiritual profit 
may be derived from these volumes. The unction and fervor 
of St. Alphonsus may be wanting, but profound and deep 
thoughts abound. 





3.—GENERALS GRANT, BUTLER, AND “ BALDY ” SMITH.* 


On the 7th of July, 1864, the United States armies being 
before Petersburg, the War Department, by General Orders No. 
225, relieved General Benjamin F. Butler from active command 
in the field and ordered him to his department headquarters at 
Fortress Monroe. This order had been issued at General Grant’s 
solicitation, and owing to his conviction that Butler was entirely 
incompetent to handle troops. ‘dhe same order assigned the 

* From Chattanooga to Petersburg under Generals Grant and Butler. A contribution to 
the history of the war, and a personal vindication. By William Farrar Smith, Brevet Major- 


General U.S. Army, and late Major-General of Volunteers. With mapsand plans. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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writer of this book to the command of all of Butler’s troops 
actively engaged ; and General Smith being unwell, General Grant 
gave him a short leave of absence. He returned to the army 
on the t1oth, after an absence of nine days, and was then 
informed by General Grant that Order No. 225 had been 
suspended by him, that he was relieved from all active duty 
and ordered to New York, and that Butler had been re- 
stored to the command of his department troops serving in the 
field, and that an additional corps had been added to them. 
The purpose of General Smith in writing his book ig to vindi- . 
cate himself from the charges implied by this action of his 
commanding officer, as well as from those made explicit by 
General Grant and his friends to justify it. 

The book is composed almost wholly of official documents 
and comments on them, and has a painful interest, discussing as 
it does the right and wrong of public conduct during a very 
critical period of the war. General Smith easily proves his own 
merits as a military commander, and just as easily shows the 
acknowledged lack of merit in General Butler. The case here 
stated against General Grant we must leave to the reader after 
an impartial hearing of both sides. 

General Grant never posed as a hero—indeed the Union gen- 
eral who best deserves that title is Thomas, of whom he thought 
and spoke slightingly. But Grant was a great general, clear 
in his perceptions of military opportunities, planning simply and 
executing skilfully, decided and courageous in initiative, and in the 
event successful to a higher degree than any other of the Union 
leaders. That the bloody and futile campaign of 1864 was not 
enough his fault to injure his fame is shown by the light thrown 
upon it by the military history since written, especially General 
A. A. Humphrey’s Campaign of 1864-5, and not a little by this 
very book of General Smith’s. ; 





4.—WOMAN AND HIGHER EDUCATION.* 


The mass of discussion about the higher education of wo- 
men continues to pile up, and we aré as yet apparently far from 
having heard “the last word” on the subject. The discussion 
presents us with some seemingly paradoxical suggestions. We 
have, for instance, in a compilation of papers by representative 
women, just published in a neat little volume by the Messrs. 
Harper, a record of work done by women in the State of New 

* Woman and the Higher Education. Edited by AnnaC. Brackett. New York: Harper 


& Brother. 
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York alone since the middle of the last century such as must 
inevitably set us thinking. If such things could be done in the 
green wood, what may be done inthe dry? There is in existence 
an “Exhibit of Women’s Work in Literature in the State of 
New York,” and this little volume is intended to give an idea 
of the extent and character of this surprisingly large harvest of 
industry. It includes a list of no less than two thousand five 
hundred books, three hundred papers read before literary socie- 
ties in New York, a summary of the work of all the women 
writers gn the press, and great folios filled with unpublished 
works of women. If this be merely the monument of woman’s 
literary industry in a single State in the days when the “sweet 
girl-graduates”” were as yet undreamed of, it is not easy to im- 
agine what its bulk must be when the full programme of the 
education reformers shall have been realized. 

The fact which is here paraded suggests the important query: 
Will the full attainment of the higher education produce for us 
anything greater than a big addition to the quantity of literary 
work? All through this discussion the fallacy seemingly runs 
that literary work is the summit of human perfection. If we 
were to admit this absurdity as a truth, are we to be satisfied 
with the mere wider diffusion of literary mediocrity, or may we 
look for the higher education to give us more of that pre-emi- 
nent excellence which in an age when the word “higher educa- 
tion” was as yet unspoken, gave us literary work whose fame 
is imperishable? Without its help we have enjoyed the bril- 
liancy of a Madame De Staél, the tenderness of a Joanna Baillie 
and an Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the pleasing cynicism of a 
George Eliot. 

Genius does not wait for education, high or low, to come to 
it; it forces its own way to all the education it wants. Educa- 
tion can never implant it; it can only help it on when the seeds 
are there. Women, especially in the United States, have gained 
very much of the privileges in education which they claim. It 
has been the means of opening to them many avenues of em- 
ployment previously accessible only to men, and society and 
civilization have benefited incalculably by the change, for woman 
is no longer a dependent but an agent with an untrammelled 
will. Literature, amongst other fields, knows her footsteps more 
frequently, thanks to the higher education; but as yet the 
higher education has not called down genius from the clouds. 

The collection of authorities cited in the work of the Messrs. 
Harper is peculiarly interesting reading, as showing the evolu- 
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tion of the idea of superior education from the beginning of 
this century down to the present. We have first an essay on 
the subject, issued in the shape of an address to the New York 
Legislature so long ago as the year 1819, by Mrs. Anna Willard, 
of Middlehurst. This essay seems to have been included for 
the purpose of showing how far was the female mind of that 
day from the ideal of true emancipation. An education suitable 
to her sex, calculated to fit woman to perform her duty in life 
and to adorn the household circle, and not unmindful of the 
obligations of religion, morality, and old-fashioned propriety, 
would fill Mrs. Willard’s bill. We have advanced from that 
idea to co-education, with common college courses for both sexes, 
with residence in the vicinity. This even does not satisfy; the 
hard and severe impartiality of training, examination, and college 
life is felt to operate injuriously to the girl in not furnishing 
her with the graces and refinement of home life, which, it is 
now claimed, she wants more than man; and a college or uni- 
versity where the advantages of home and society may be had 
simultaneously with those of the higher education is demanded 
by some. To our mind this is carrying the idea of public edu- 
cation just a trifle too far; if it were proposed to do as much 
for men, the cry would be that they were asking the state to 
cuddle them besides teaching them. The chief concern which 
the public has in this important matter is that in the race for 
the prizes of education women shall not forget that education 
is not the whole business of human life, but only part of its 
equipment. There are thousands upon thousands of instances 
of the failure of the very best of education to liberalize the 
‘mind ; and we need not wonder at it when we find teachers like 
Professor Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, putting on record 
this extraordinary piece of advice and the reason for it: 

“Do not attempt to put the daughters of the very poor 
through a college. It is barely possible that a rare genius may 
be found even among the unworthy poor, but the chance is so 
small that we shall waste time in looking for it.” 

This is so utterly at variance with the history of genius in 
all times, and so unworthy a country where distinctions of class 
are ignored in the race for merit, that one feels ashamed to find 
an attempt to revive them. 

We recommend a careful perusal of this little work, as it will 
give a new gloss to the old formula—Qwuot homines tot sententia. 
Man can no longer claim a monopoly in difference of view; and 
it seems his education in this respect is only beginning. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


N event which, though of high moment in itself, gained 
vast historical importance from certain accompanying cir- 
eumstances, took place in the Metropolitan Cathedral on Lady 
Day. Under the eyes of a mighty multitude of worshippers 
the Papal Delegate celebrated Pontifical High Mass in the sacred 
edifice, and in his presence the Archbishop delivered a discourse 
which ought for ever to silence the voice of mischievous zealots 
or interested meddlers. ‘ 

The celebration was planned with consummate tact, and its 
outcome will bring great rejoicing to all who love and pray for 
the “liberty and exaltation of Holy Mother Church.” If there is 
any work that belongs peculiarly to the world of outer darkness 
it is to sow discords, and to do this through vile innuendo and 
anonymous attack and evil suggestion is particularly Satan- 
like. 

The Archbishop’s straightforward and timely statement will 
put an end to secret plottings and crafty rebellions, for his em- 
phatic words, breathing a spirit of Christian charity and full of 
dutiful devotion to the Holy See and its Delegate, leave no 
manner of doubt as to what have been his sentiments: “I 
thank God loyalty and fealty to the Holy See have been shin- 
ing and characteristic traits of this country at large, as well as 
of this diocese in particular.” ‘‘ Whatever has been said in pub- 
lic or private against the undoubted rights or sacred character 
of our honored guest we reject and put aside as something not 
to be countenanced for an instant.” ‘All that has been said 
in favor of his sacred office and privileges we accept and en- 
dorse.” 


» 
> 





Congress, in obedience to a summons by the President, has 
assembled for a special session. The immediate object for 
which it was convened is to deliberate upon the financial posi- 
tion of the nation, and the mere fact of its doing so has had a 
soothing effect upon an unusually perturbed and apprehensive 
state of the commercial ganglion. Something like a panic had 
arisen, and some soothing treatment was necessary to allay the 
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symptoms. But as the immediately exciting cause was the de- 
preciation in the value of silver, and the party interested in the 
maintenance of that metal as a medium of currency is a powerful 
and obstinate one, it would be inexcusable optimism to hope that 
Congress by its action will be able entirely to overcome the diffi- 
culty. The fact is, the silver advocates are to be found in either 
political camp, and if the question be allowed to come up for 
decision party ties will dissolve in the voting. Democrats and . 
Republicans’ are combining to resist the demand for a repeal of 
the Sherman law, and they have an apparent justification for 
this course in the plea that the depreciation in the value of sil- 
ver is the result of a combination or conspiracy, as they term 
it, on the part of the holders of gold. ; 


»— 
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Now, this may be a true bill, or it may be merely sophistical. 
The fact which we have to face is that silver has been depre- 
ciated, and to such an enormous extent as to threaten ruin to 
those who have invested money in its production. Under those 
circumstances, to continue to buy silver for the national Treasury, 
as provided by the Sherman law, would be suicidal folly. Many 
millions of gold dollars have been paid out for silver bullion which 
is now not worth more than half the amount, and to ask the 
nation, through its representatives, to continue flinging away its 
good money is to insult its common-sense. 


~~ 
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The position which has been brought about is somewhat 
akin to that which had arisen in the world of chronology when 
Pope Gregory XIII. set about the reformation of the calen- 
dar. Our measurement of money has got as hopelessly mixed 
up as the measurement of time was in the sixteenth century, 
and we have got to put back the hands of the monetary clock. 
If silver is to be continued as a circulating medium for the 
convenience of the country, it will have to be levelled up to a 
gold value. As for the outside world, if silver-men were to 
legislate until they were black in the face they could never 
make it accept a coin for a dollar which at home was worth 
only half a one. And this is substantially the trouble which 
Congress has now to face. 


_ 
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Still there are many aspects of this trouble which demand 
the most earnest consideration. Our banking system is largely 
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responsible for the zmpassé which has been brought about. 
Rings of financiers, owing to the present imperfect state of our 
monetary laws, have it in their power to make or mar the 
prosperity of vast communities. They can “bull” or “bear” 
the money market at their own sweet will. How far it is the 
province of a central government to interfere with private finan- 
cial undertakings is a very weighty problem. If economic laws 
were left to work out in a natural way, there is no doubt that 
a full equivalent could always be had for the products of the 
soil, if not for human industry. But as the case at present 
stands that equivalent does not exist, at least in the gold cur- 
rency; and the operations of the financiers can at any time 
still further restrict this insufficient supply. We want, in short, 
a great financier at the head of the Treasury—one who would 
not hold his office on the sufferance of the bankers, but one to 
whom those speculators should be secondary. 


»~ 
> 





The Summer-School is over, but it has not gone down to the 
past with no record beyond that of a bright memory. It is an 
abiding influence. The knowledge that it is now a permanent, if 
not a perennial, institution enhances the pleasure derived from 
the great moral and philosophical symposia at Plattsburgh. 
Every one there looks forward, God willing, to a renewal of the 
intellectual feast when the next year’s harvest has ripened. 
Every one, too, is charmed with the beauty of the site chosen 
for the school, and is persuaded of its accessibility. The Catho- 
lic Champlain has, in short, already laid the foundation of 
fame. 


-~ 
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There are silly people who ask, What is the use of this Sum- 
mer-School, and what good can come out of it? When the elec- 
tric light was introduced there were not wanting those who 
were content with the illumination they had; but this is an age 
which, like the dying poet, cries out for more light. Man is, 
likewise, a gregarious and sociable animal, and curious withal. 
The American in especial wants to find out all he can about 
everything; and the Summer-School is just the place where his 
inquisitiveness finds satisfaction. 


- 
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We take a patriotic pride, too, in our Summer-School, for it 
is an evidence of that religious freedom which is enjoyed under 
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the American Constitution. It was a symbol of it, moreover ; 
for those of other creeds were free to come and share in its 
benefits—as many did so come and share. There is, happily, a 
deep religious spirit underlying the government of this great 
Republic, no matter what party holds the helm of state for the 
nonce. To this liberality and this religious spirit the Rev. 
Father Halpin eloquently referred in the opening of his lectures 
on ethics, touching more especially on the appeal of Mr. Cleve- 
land to the religious fervor of the people in his inaugural ad- 
dress. We do not pride ourselves, as Napoleon did, upon the 
arm of flesh. We do not ask if God will take the muskets from 
the hands of our embattled legions; but we humbly yet hope- 
fully place our destinies in his omnipotent hands. 





The Home-Rule Bill has had a stormy passage all through, 
but the close was amid a Parliamentary hurricane. The closure 
was applied with remorseless force—for there was no other possi- 
ble way of dealing with the equally remorseless and determined 
obstruction of the Unionists, led by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 
So ingenious did that gentleman prove in raising points of 
objection on every proposal of the bill that Mr. Gladstone in a 
passionate speech at last compared his conduct to that of a 
“devil’s advocate” in a beatification process. This was the 
shot which brought down the water-spout. 


din 
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Mr. Chamberlain commenced his speech in reply by compar- 
ing Mr. Gladstone to Herod. This maladroit reference to Scrip- 
ture gave Mr. T. P. O’Connor an opening to refer to Mr. 
Chamberlain by a nickname by which he has long been dubbed 
in Ireland. He instantly arose and called out “Judas.” Then 
ensued a scene without parallel in the British House of Com- 
mons. The Tories howled like pandemonium, and one of them, 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, struck an English Radical member, Mr. 
Logan. Several other blows were struck by the friends on 
either side, and Colonel Saunderson, who was in the thick of 
the mé/¢ée, emerged from it, as a popular ballad puts it, with “two 
lovely black eyes.” The disgraceful scrimmage lasted for 
several minutes, owing to the incompetency of Mr. Chairman 
Mellor to carry out the duties of his office. 


& 
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It seems incredible, after all that has been said and written, 
that the nine members who, under the name of Parnellites, re- 
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present faction in Ireland should take on themselves the respon- 
sibility of opposing the bill which has been‘ carried after such a 
protracted struggle. But such was the determination arrived at 
by a convention of Parnellites held in Dublin early in the 
month. It is difficult to understand the reasoning which under- 
lies such perversity as this. For a knot of men deliberately to 
set themselves in opposition to the declared will of the over- 
whelming majority, seems little short of lunacy. Wiser counsels 
seem likely to prevail in the end, however, according to latest 
advices. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 

ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 

415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

HERE has been brought to our notice a little volume published in 1837 
T by Fielding Lucas, Jr., Baltimore, Md. It is entitled The Felicity of the 
Saints, and was written by Cardinal Robert Bellarmine. The excellent transla- 
tion into English was made by the Right Rev. John B. David, coadjutor of Bards- 
town, Ky. The book is now very rare, and is certainly worthy of being reprinted. 

Cardinal Bellarmine is well known as a famous theologian and controver- 
sial writer, who in his day bore the brunt of all quarrels touching religion, which 
had the Papacy for a client and kings (as James I. of England) for adversaries. 
He took up the cudgels in defence of the orthodoxy of Dante, seriously attacked 
in his day (1542-1621). Bishop David’s work for Catholic literature was not 
limited tothis one translation. He died in the year 1819. 

The cardinal’s preface begins thus: “In the foregoing year I wrote, for my 
own spiritual profit, a small book under the title of Zhe Ascent of the Soul to God 
by the ladder of created things. Now, since God is pleased to protract my old age 
a little longer, it comes into my mind to turn my meditations on that heavenly 
country to which we, the banished children of Adam, who dwell mourning and 
weeping in this valley of tears and mortality, all aspire ; and to commit them to 
writing lest they should be lost. Looking, therefore, in the holy Scriptures, which 
seem to be, as it were, consolatory epistles transmitted by our Father from our 
heavenly country, to us in this our exile, I find four names by which the goods of 
that place may be, in some measure, made known to us. These names are 
Paradise, House, City,and Kingdom.” ‘The preface thus concludes: “I will 
add, towards the end of this work, six other names, not of places, but of things, 
from the parables of our Lord, to wit: the Zveasure hidden ina field ; the fre- 
cious Pearl ; the daily Penny of the laborer ; the Za/ents and the joy of the Lord ; 
the great Supper; the Marriage-feast, with the wise and the foolish virgins ; 
and two others from the Apostle: viz., the Przze and the Crown. Thus there 
shall be in all twelve considerations on the twelve names, under which the eternal 
felicity of the saints is described in the holy Scriptures.” 

What first strikes one in reading the book is the ingenuity displayed by the 
author, his endless invention, and the wonderful knowledge and memory of appo- 
site Scripture texts. As we read on the spiritual scale rises, and we seem to be 
really “ ascending to God by the ladder of created things.” Creatures are more 
often thought to be a hindrance than a help to the soul in its ascent towards God, 
but that they may in certain cases be indeed rungs in such a ladder is clearly 
shown by St. John of the Cross. Among his maxims occur the following: “I. 
When our will can profit by all sensible delights to lift itself to God, to rejoice in 
him and to pray to him, it ought not to reject this means, but rather to make use 
of it to advance in holy exercises; because then truly do sensible things fulfil the 
end for which God created them, which is, to make him better known and loved. 
II, When indeed the love we bear to the creature is a spiritual affection, found- 
ed in God alone, the love of God im our souls grows with its growth; in such 
a case, the more our heart expands toward our fellow-creature the more does it 
expand towards God, the closer do its desires cling to him, and thus do these 
two loves mutually augment one another.” 
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In Book I, the cardinal observes that our heavenly Master began his preach- 
ing by these words: “Do penance, for the Ainmgdom of heaven is at hand” 
(Matt. iii. 2). He gave forth the larger number of his parables in relation to the 
kingdom of heaven, and we read that “ during the last forty days preceding his 
ascension, ‘ Appearing to his disciples, he spoke to them of the kingdom of God.’ 
Therefore the beginning, the progress, and the end of the teaching of Jesus Christ 
was the Aingdom of heaven.” 

The various paths leading to the kingdom of God are duly set forth, and then 
in Book II. heaven is viewed under the aspect of a Czty: “ Glorious things are 
said of thee, O City of God!” (Psalms Ixxxvi. 3). ‘‘ Now, the first thing that 
occurs to my consideration is to know why the felicity of the saints, which is 
called in the holy Scripture the kingdom of heaven, is also called the City of God. 
And this seems to me to be the reason that, as it is called a kingdom by reason 
_ of its vast extent, so it is called a city by reason of its great beauty. For any one 
who hears the mention of a vast and extensive kingdom might imagine that many 
places are to be found in it that are uninhabited, filthy, impassable to all but 
beasts, desert mountains, lonely vales, inaccessible rocks—in fine, thickets, preci- 
pices, and other things of that kind.” Then follows a description of a bright and 
beautiful city. And then occurs a passage which we quote to show the great 
change which has come over the minds of cultivated men when considering the 
beauty of this earth : “‘ What would not be the beauty of Italy if, taking away the 
sterile Apennines, the whole country should shine’as Rome, not as it is now, but 
as it formerly was, under Augustus Czsar, who, from a city of bricks, changed it 
into a city of marble ?” 

Think of it! Italy without the Apennines! Truly has the Primal Artist 
known how best to build his own world! 

But the above difference of taste does not lessen the cardinal’s eloquence 
when dilating upon the peace, concord, and liberty enjoyed in the City of God, 
the excellence of its foundations, the splendor of its living stones, its walls and 
gates. Finally comes the contrast between the supernal glories and the meanness 
of the City of this World. 

Book III. begins: “I rejoiced at the things that were said to me: we shall 
go into the House of the Lord” (Ps. cxxi.1). Thus, not only shall the blessed 
be faithful members of the kingdom, citizens of the celestial city, but also sons of 
the house, “ children of God,, joint heirs with Christ, and, consequently, brethren 
among themselves.” 

Our Lord tells us that wide is the gate that leadeth to destruction, and narrow 
is the entrance-way into the House of God. “Let us explain the reason why the 
door of that most spacious house is narrow. A door has four parts, the thres- 
hold, the lintel, and the two sides ; that is, four stones, one below, another above, 
and one on each side, which in this our door are four virtues, namely, faith, hope, 
charity, and humility, which are absolutely necessary for any one who would 
enter into the celestial house. Faith and Hope are the side stones; Charity is 
the transom, and Humility is the threshold, which is trampled under foot.” 

The s¢raitness as well as the super-excellence of faith, hope, charity, and hu- 
mility are then separately considered. 

Book IV. treats of the eternal felicity of the saints under the name of Para- 
dise, the Garden of Pleasure. Z/ere are to be found the true joys of the under- 
standing, of the will, of the memory, and of all the supernal senses that may be 
ours when we shall be in possession of our glorified bodies. 

Lastly, Book V. develops the meaning of the parables which refer to the 
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felicity of the saints in their heavenly home: The 7reasure hidden ina field, which 
Treasure is the Divinity itself, which is hidden in the field of the Humanity of 
Christ; the precious Pearl, diligently sought after, the symbol of Jesus Christ 
both as Son of God and as Son of the Virgin; the dazly Penny, the reward of 
diligent labor; the Za/ents and the joy of the Lord, the faithful serving of God and 
the entrance into the joy of the Lord; “for our Lord does not say, ‘let the joy 
of thy Lord enter into thee,’ but, on the contrary, ‘ enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord’; a proof that this joy is too great tobe contained within ourselves. There- 
fore we ourselves shall enter, as it were, into an immense ocean of eternal and 
divine joy, which shall fill us entirely both within and without, and every way 
overflow our being.” “We shall enter, not into the joy which is possessed by 
any men or angels whatsoever; but into that joy with which God himself re- 
joices, in whom all things are infinite.” 

The fifth parable adduced is that of “the great Supper, of which we find 
mention made in the Apocalypse (xix. 9): ‘Blessed are they who are called to 
the marriage-supper of the Lamb!’” And the sixth and last is the marriage- 
feast, with the wise and the foolish virgins. The maidens all believed that the 
bridegroom was to come, but only the wise ones kept their lamps fed with the 
“oil of charity.” Their deeds corresponded with their faith, and love to God and 
man kept all bright and warm within and without, and endued them with that 


vigilance which kept them “ watching.” 

“ Having explained the parabolical names by which the felicity of the saints is 
represented in the Gospel, it only remains that we should explain two symbolical 
names by which the same is designated by the Apostle in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, which are a Prize and a Crown. Of the prize he speaks thus: 
‘They who run in the race, all run indeed, but one receiveth the prize. Sorun 
that you may obtain.’ We learn in the Epistle to the Philippians that by the prize 
is signified eternal happiness, and elsewhere that ‘to run for the prize is no other 
thing than to observe entirely the commandments of the Lord our God.’” 

“ The last name under which eternal felicity is represented to us is that of a 
‘crown of justice.’ Of this crown the Apostle speaks in the same place in which 
he spoke of the prize, in these words (I. Cor. ix. 25): ‘Every one that striveth for 
the mastery refraineth himself from all things; and they indeed, that they may re- 
ceive a corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible one.’” The cardinal con- 
cludes from a comparison of texts that while the Zrzze is decreed to the winner 
in the race the crown is given to him who has valiantly “ fought the good fight”; 
also, “that it is a great misery that the fight must be carried on simultaneously 
with the running of the race.” Have we not, then, reason “to heed the Apostle 
who cries out unto us: take unto you the armor of God, that you may be able to 
resist in the evil day, and to stand in all things perfect. Stand, therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth ; and having on the breast-plate of justice—in all 
things taking the shield of faith, wherewith you may be able to extinguish all the 
fiery darts of the most wicked one: and take unto you the helmet of salvation 
and the sword of the spirit (which is the word of God), by all prayer and suppli- 
cation praying at all times in the spirit: and in the same watching with all in- 
stance and supplication for all the saints.” 

The little book, of which the above is a very inadequate notice, thus closes : 
“ Therefore, what way soever you turn yourself, and under what name soever you 
consider heavenly felicity, you shall find that you cannot obtain it unless you 
strive with all your might and with all the efforts both of soul and body. There- 
fore those who wish to be happy, which no one can help wishing, unless de- 
prived of his senses, must shake off sluggishness, and, animated by so great a re- 
ward as is proposed to them, prepare themselves to labor seriously to do all sorts 
of good, to suffer all sorts of evil; and to prefer no temporal affair whatever to 
this their great and truly their only affair, and always bear in mind these words, 
with which St. Paul and Barnaby exhorted the faithful: ‘Through many tribula- 
tions we must enter into the kingdom of God (Acts xiv. 21).’” wre 
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